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Is Britain Finished? — 

HERE is a sense in which the Moscow Conference can be said to 
have been decisive precisely because it decided nothing. It ended 

the phase of post-war history in which the victors clung to the belief 
that they could work out agreed policies, Henceforward, the two 
Opposing groups of’ states will more and’ more go their respective ways. 
Willy-nilly, world politics moves back towards the balance of power, 
and issues will now tend to be determined by the relative strength or 
influence of the two groups. This has not been willed by the Western 
powers—and possibly not, consciously willed..by.the Russians either. 
But is has happened, and it therefore becomesa matter of some relevance 
to assess the relative weights and: influences.. How strong are the 
powers? In this and the succeeding issues of The Economist ‘it is pro- 
posed to pass in brief review some of the data that go to’make up the 
answer to the question, Next week an attempt will be made to take a 
clear-view of Russia, free either of romantic idealism or of alarmist fears. 
But in these matters, clarity begins at home, and the first question 


to be asked is obviously that which has been set at the head of this 


column and which has so often recently been answered in America with 
a finality that is as solicitous as it is maddening, The fact that the down- 
fall of Britain has been falsely prophesied so many times before does not 
of itself make the prophecy-untrue this time. There are at least enough 
data in the present state of things to make it necessary for the question 
to be solemnly posed. Is Britain finished? 

It is not proposed to try to guess here how Britain would fare in an- 
other war. . It is only in the last resort that even the argument of power 
politics becomes one of power to make war; the more interesting question 
is whether Britain will be able, by remaining a great power, to help in 
preventing the last resort from arising, or whether it is our lot in future 
to join those who wait on the sidelines to learn their fate. 

The'case for the prosecution rests on two arguments. The first is that 
Britain is an imperial power or nothing; that the overcrowded island of 
Great Britain, shorn of its imperial estate, so far from being a great power, 


_. would be a great weakness: to all its associates ; and. that. the. British 


Empire is dissolving before our eyes...The second argument is that 
because of shifts in the economic currents of the world the British 
people can no longer support themselves in the style to which they have 
become accustomed and that the enforced reduction of living standards 
to which they will have to submit will undermine their vitality. The 
two' arguments are clearly connected; but they can be dealt with 


rise be foolish to. deny that the Empire has been, and is, a source 
of wealth to Great Britain. But the relations between Britain and the 
Empire are, in overwhelming measure, those of mutual interest. What 
Britain gets from the Empire is paid for in full—sometimes more than 
fully, It is true that the formal ties of sovereignty are being loosened, 
but in neither of the two aspects that really matter—strategy or econo- 
mics—have any of the ties been severed, or even Seriously frayed. Tt 
does hot at present seem likely that the approachins end of the British 
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Raj in India will have catastrophic economic consequences for 
Britain ; India, after all, has long had its full economic inde- 
pendence. It is still less likely that the independent Indian 
state or states will be unwilling to play their part in the design 
of, Commonwealth defence. The other area where evidence of 
the collapse of the British Empire is often found is in the Middle 
Fast. In the Eastern Mediterranean the retreat is undeniable ; 
but it is very doubtful whether that area is still vital for Britain, 
and further east, in the Persian Gulf countries, where the 
interest is certainly vital, there is no retreat. The vital interests 
of the British Commonwealth, economics marching with strategy, 
lie in the oceanic fringe of the Continent of Europe, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the African Continent and in the Indian 
Ocean. Not one of them has been abandoned, not one of them 
is more seriously threatened now than before the war, except 
by the cosmic threat that overhangs all civilisation everywhere. 
The Commonwealth is a loose-jointed organisation; but it is still 


a very effective one. 
* 


The second argument cannot be so summarily dismissed. 
Even though the outer limbs of the Empire are as strong as 
ever, the central heart-beat is painfully irregular. It is manifest 
that the country is in a serious economic mess at the moment. 
It is also manifest, as has so often been insisted here, that an 
even more difficult economic crisis is coming next year. These 
things cannot be laughed off or waved aside ; they are serious, 
far more serious than the British people realise even yet. But 
are they permanent weaknesses? 

Many of the economic afflictions of the moment are clearly 
no more than the inevitable after-effects of wartime distortion. 
This is true, above all, of the maldistribution of labour. Men 
and women were moved into the wrong places during the war, 
and it is proving a more difficult job than was expected to move 
them back to where they are most needed. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that this situation should last very long. It can be 
corrected in one of two ways, either by the compulsory direction 
of labour or by the reappearance of a certain degree of unemploy- 
ment. Both are distasteful and would be unwelcome. But sooner 
or later, one or the other will do the trick. There is no reason to 
suppose that the purely wartime distortions will be permanent, 
however slow they are in taking their departure. Much the 
same applies to the additional distortions and scarcities produced 
by the fever of inflation in which the country now finds itself. 
Inflation cannot last for ever ; if it is not deliberately deflated, 
the bubble will burst, and the public will be astonished to dis- 
cover how many things then fit into place. The months of 
waiting for the adjustments to be made may well be weary, and 
the method of adjustment, when. it comes, painful ; but unless 
all past economic history is misleading, it will surely come. 

Underlying these temporary difficulties, however, are two 
more serious: shortage of coal and shortage of dollars. Neither 
of these is a temporary phenomenon, though the effects of both 
are aggravated by temporary conditions. Neither the shortage 
of coal nor the shortage of dollars can be expected to correct 
itself automatically. The shortage of coal ought nevertheless 
to be curable in time. It is a technical problem ; the require- 
ments are known and the method is agreed. If the coal mines 
could be properly concentrated and properly equipped, there 
should be no difficulty, in time, in raising the necessary quantity 
of coal or even in lowering the real costs of getting it. More- 
over, in the National Coal Board, the instrument of a deliberate 
policy exists. How much time will be required is the crucial 
question and one that is difficult to answer. But it will be very 
surprising, and a sign of very bad management indeed of the 
nation’s affairs, if the decade of the 1950s is, on the average, 
one of coal shortage. 

The problem of the balance of payments is far more complex, 
far more intractable and possibly still more. catastrophic in its 
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effects than the coal problem. Indeed, over the period of the 
next year or two.it is very difficult indeed to. see how it is to 
be solved. But in the longer contest of ten offitecen Den he 
less frightening. The size of the problem, after all, is not over. 


whelming. Of the total output and expenditure of the Unite 
Kingdom before the war something like one-fifth entered into 
some form of international trade. The basis of exchange has not 
been destroyed, but only distorted, and a regrouping of the 
national resources affecting only about one-tenth of the to 
would be ample, if it were successful, to balance the account, 
The task is a very heavy one to impose on an exhausted country 
at a time when it has many other adjustments to make and when 
the world is upside down. But in a longer-term context it is 
probably a smaller adjustment than was successfully accom. 
plished by, say, Australia in the Great Depression, 
Moreover, the balancing of the British accounts will some 
be powerfully assisted by a turn in the world conjuncture, ft 
has become a truism to say that the whole world is now a sellery 
market ; but it is perhaps not fully realised how much this 
affects the British economy. There is every reason to expect 


a 


before long a fall in the world prices of primary products 


especially of foodstuffs, but also of many raw materials—th 
will be second in sharpness only to those of 1921 and. 1931, 
Not only will Britain gain in relative prices, but there will also 
be a great gain in the availability of supplies. This will not make 
low costs and high quality of British export goods, or aggressive 
salesmanship in disposing of them, any less necessary... But it 
will bring the solution of the problem of the balance of pay- 
ments well within the range of possibility. 

The chief reason for believing that the balance-of-payments 
problem will be solved, however, is that it must be. It is not 
the sort of problem that can drag on from year to year. No 
country can live on credit indefinitely, or even, in Britain's 
position, for very long. If the patient does not naturally recover, 
he must be operated on. The solution may be relatively painless 
or it may be very painful. But a solution will have to be found, 
and no Government, however hesitating or divided, can post- 
pone it. Thus the very intensity of the crisis that faces Britain 
in the remaining years of the 1940s is itself the strongest reason 
for thinking that it will be surmounted before the 1950s are 
far advanced. 

The conclusion towards which these arguments point is not 
in itself wholly reassuring ; but it has the elements of rea 
surance in it. Nothing can wave aside the difficulties of the 
next few years. But there is nothing equally ineluctable in the 


external framework of the long-term problem. The two major | 


problems—coal and foreign exchange—ought to yield to careful 
policy and hard work. Indeed, it can be argued that the greatest 
menace to British strength and influence in the world lies not 
in the catastrophic stoppages that the public mind now fears 
but in something far less dramatic and more insidious. The 
danger is not that Britain will never be able to recapture the 
place it held in the world before the war, but that it will be 
content with mere recapture and will not make the effort to keep 
up in the race. In this technical age, all strength ultimately 
depends on productivity ; productivity depends on keeping up 
the rate of capital formation ; and that in turn depends 
habits of thrift and enterprise, America and Russia will both 
certainly go on creating new productive capital at a rate sullick 

to keep their economies progressive, the one by sheer super 
abundance, the other by deliberate restriction of consumptioa. 
But in Britain it is still too early to say whether the retreat 
from individual organisation of economic affairs—a retrem 
in which both major parties are engaged—will succéed’@ 
substituting collective providence and enterprise for ie 
individual virtues. This is the real question. ‘There is ae 


"im, their present. external circumstances that need defeat @ 


British people or lower their estate in the world. Their fate lies 
in the future, and with themselves. aod 
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a No Teeth for Uno cate a ne 


EARLY two years have passed since there was general 
N rejoicing over the decision of the victorious Allies at 
San Francisco to “ put teeth” into the Charter of the United 
Nations. It would be more accurate to say that they conceded 
to the Security Council the right to have and use teeth ; Articles 
41 to 51 laid down how. armed forces—and facilities to use 


" them—would be provided by member nations, under 


special 
agreements and according to plans recommended by an expert 
committee. There, until last week-end, the matter publicly 
tested ; and anyone who regards as metaphysical the distinction 
between the Security Council’s teeth and those of its members 
should study the report just presented by the Military staff 
Committee of Uno, It is in several respects incomplete—for 
instance, it gives no estimate of cost—but it offers most 
iluminating glimpses of agreement and disagreement between 
American, British, Chinese, French and Russian military 
experts “on the general principles governing the organisation 
of the armed forces” to be made available to the Security 
Council. In the jargon of the day, it gives a blue-print of that 
bedy’s dentures: for dentures they will be, to be put in and 
taken out as emergencies come and go. 

It has taken the representatives of the Allied chiefs of staff 
neatly fifteen months to get this far. Not until Mr Truman 
awd Sir Alexander Cadogan had expressed curiosity about the 
progress they were making and anxiety about the toothlessness 
of the Security Council did their discussions show signs of 
crystallising. What has now appeared will shatter many 
ilusions but not all hopes. For there is more agreement than 
disagreement, and the way lies open to useful work. But, 
ais the way with the Security Council in its present phase, 
the few disagreements threaten to cancel out the agreements, 
of at least to frustrate them. Not for the first time the Russian 
representatives have exposed their government to the suspicion 
of playing for time. For there are several important points of 
disagreement at which they stand inexplicably alone against 
tir allies the British, the Americans, the French and the 
Chinese. The outstanding instance is the failure to decide 
how big a Uno force should be and where and how it should 
beheld ready. 


The Military Staff Committee make no mention of sizes 
ad numbers. In spite of persistent rumours from New York that 
they have talked in terms of a “ Unoforce ” two million strong, 
the tendency of their report is to recommend that it should 
be as small as possible. In spite of wide-felt hopes that there 
might be a permanent international police force always ready 
lot swift action, they lay special stress on the swift withdrawal 
aid disbandment of the force once its work is done. It is 
ugued that, even when. under their United Nations supreme 
commander, the national contingents will retain their own 
commanders and their “ national character,” and be subject to 
theit own discipline and regulations. There appears to be 
09 question of allowing an American contingent which has 

its aircraft carriers to be reinforced by carriers from the 
British contingent ; or of allowing French infantry to reinforce 
‘Russian unit which has suffered losses at the hands of Uno’s 
tust—that the Uno forces should bp. ready. to start operations 
“J good time,” the degree of readiness of the.national con- 
tngents is to be fixed by the:politicians of the Segurity Council. 

Indeed, there runs through the report an almost comic eagerness 
ensure that the five Great Powers which-afe permanent 
Mambers of the Security Council, and which: will “contribute 
witially the major portion ” of Unoforce, shall never get away 
"anything but an exactly fair start—better no. start at all than 





anything that looks like a handicap. Suspicion of motives 
and reluctance to surrender sovereignty, or qven to make 
temporary loans of it, crop up on every-one of the eighty pages. 

Yet the Big Five succeed in agreeing on 16 articles out of 
41. They agree that the.contingents maintained for Unoforce 
shall be taken from the “best trained and equipped units ” 
they have ; that no member nation should be asked to increase 
its forces in order to do more for Unoforce ; that some nations 
need furnish only facilities ; that the special contingents may 
be used only for Unoforce and only for the time which the 
Security Council lays down as necessary to carry out: their 
international task ; that each national contingent shall provide 
its own reinforcements, supplies and transport ; that each shall 
be based during operations wherever the Security Council 
decides ; that they will be for that time under the “control” 
(the French draft says autorité) of the Security Council and 
under the strategic direction of the Military Staff Committee. 


It does not take a military expert to see the farcical effect 
of many of these agreed principles. They assume a united 
and determined Security Council, deliberating and deciding 
with lightning rapidity—and forgetting all about the veto, 
They assume concerted and secret staff plans for the con- 
centration of forces in any quarter of the globe at short notice ; 
which in turn—as the French point out—assumes that the 
supreme commander of Unoforce will know the locations, state 
of readiness and strength of all the national contingents ready 
for use. They further assume that the measures “ not involving 
the use of armed force”—such as economic sanctions and 
cutting of communications—recommended in Article 41 of 
the Charter to precede the use of armed force, will have been 
concerted beforehand. But these assumptions underlying the 
agreed clauses are nothing compared with those implied in 
the articles of the report over which the Big Five failed to agree. 

. 


The chief points of disagreement are five: about the relative 
strength and composition of the national contingents to Uno- 
force ; about the strength of the air forces to be kept 
“ immediately available for combined international enforcement 
action” in accordance with Article 45 of the Charter ; about 
the offer of bases and facilities to Unoforce and the control 
of them while in use ; about the location of the contingents 
when they are not under Uno command ; and about the time 
to be taken over their withdrawal when their job has been done. 
Obviously, agreement on each of these points is éssential to 
the planning of operations ; without it Unoforce, as a whole, 
could neither take the initiative, nor concentrate, nor indeed 
move at all. 


., The first difficulty arises..because the Russians insist on 
interpreting literally Article 2.0f the Charter, which says that 
“the Organisation is based on the, principlevof the sovereign 
equality of its members ’—the» principle. which, oné:day, may 
kill Uno, General Vasiliev uses this “article).to umsist. that. the 
contingents contributed by the Big Fivé»shall be equal in 
strength and composition, His four colleagues merely suggest 
that there should be “ comparable initial overall contributions.” 
In other words, the Russians want each of: the,Big Five to 
contribute the same amounts and types of men, machines, ships 
and ¢quipment. Presumably, this.isintended to ensure—among 
other things—that. nations .with comscription do not have to 
provide all the infantry while “nations without it provide only 
aitcraft and ships: The Russians, it is true, concede that. in 
practice differences. might be permitted in the contingents 
contributed, but.only. by decision. of the..Security .Council.and 
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only if asked for by one of its permanent members. Until 
this point is settled, the Russians refuse to allow the Security 
Council and the Military Staff Committee to begin estimating 
the overall strength that Unoforce will require. 

On bases again the Russians hold a lone view. The British 
and Americans are ready to give the Security Council on paper 
the run of bases and facilities. The French and Chinese agree 
that mention must be made of those bases which Unoforce 
may require (are all the bases of the five Powers to be kept 
ready for Uno?—ask the French). The Russians reply that 
Article 43, of the Charter—which is the basis of the Military 
Staff Committee’s work—does not mention bases ; why then 
should this report? And whereas the other four agree that 
members shall retain sovereignty over bases and facilities placed 
at the disposal of the Security Council, the Russians do not. 
It is difficult to see why. 


* 


When they come to the question of where the national 
contingents for Unoforce shall be located, strategic and political 
suspicions become blatant. The Russians say these forces 
should be kept within national territories and territorial waters 
or in ex-enemy territories. The Americans, British and Chinese 
say they should be based in any territories or waters to which 
they have legal right of access. The French would like to 
add ex-enemy territories and agreed strategic areas of their 
own and other people’s territories. The wording of the drafts 
shows that the Russians feel strongly on this matter, and still 
have in mind the dispute over British troops in Greece and 
Indonesia. The French politely point out that, while they 
have a world-wide federated Union to look after, Russia “ is 
territorially and constitutionally united ”°—which goes to the 
heart of the whole matter. 

Then there is the most urgent question of the air forces 
to be kept “ immediately available ” for “ combined international 
enforcement action ”—as laid down in Article 45 of the Charter. 
The Russians say: work out first of all the full implications 
of the more general Article 43—which means, in fact, settling 
the whole problem of Unoforce—get agreements signed 
between the Security Council and individual governments, and 
then let the Security Council determine what portions of 
national air forces shall be held ready for action. There is no 
doubt that the Russian interpretation of the Charter is here 
formally correct ; but by insisting on it against their colleagues 
they are postponing indefinitely the day when the Security 
Council will have some teeth to bite with. 

Clearly the important differences, which might hold up 
jogress indefinitely, are those on the constitution. of the force 
and the location of its contingents in quiet times. The 
Americans point out that the Russian imsistence on equal 
contributions by the Big Five means a levelling down, of 
the most doctrinaire Socialist kind, with the weakest setting 
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bombers, then Unoforce must have no four-engined 
‘The Chinese—very appropriately—point out that will 
alter the fact that national forces are at different levels of 
quantity and quality, and the British argue that by maintaj 
these discrepancies equality of sacrifice is ensured. But the 
Russians stoutly maintain that no member should have S 
advantage at all—presumbly in case the contingents of Unof 
fall out among themselves as used to happen among aie 
in the Balkan wars. 
It has of course to be remembered that the Security 
besides planning its own armaments, is studying proposals s 
everybody else’s disarmament ; and that if in time the Great 
Powers did disarm to any significant extent, notable 
cies in certain types of armament—say between American and 
Russian long-range aircraft—might have dangerous possibilities. 
But to remove such discrepancies is clearly a task for general 
political negotiations, not to be undertaken in a first draft of 
general principles for an international force. Until diplomatic 
efforts have been made to overcome the major differences, there 
is clearly no point in the Military Staff Committee con 
its work on present lines. Fifteen months spent in producing 
such a document is a nonsensical waste of time, While the’ 
deputies of the five chiefs of staff have sat and wrangled in 
New York, the chiefs themselves have gone on—as chiefs of 
staff always must—considering plans against their potential 
enemies, who are only to be found among the Big Five. And 
their Ministers have made hypocritical speeches about the 
necessity of maintaining large national forces in order to fulfil 
their commitments under the United Nations Charter. 





*x 


It would be more honest, more realistic and pacifying if 
the British, French and Americans went on with the regional 
arrangements for defence and economic co-operation, which 
are provided for in the United Nations Charter. The Russians 
have already made theirs in eastern Europe—a point which is 
often overlooked—and there is no reason why Mr Molotoy 
should be either surprised or irretrievably estranged if similar 
arrangements were set in train im western Europe, the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific. Sooner or later any international 
security system will have to be based on such regional plans, 
and Article 53 of the Charter recognises the fact. It is true that 
Article 53 provides that “enforcement action” under regional 
arrangements shall be taken only with the approval of the 
Security Council. But approval by the Security Council means 
now agreement between the Americans and the Russians, And 
that agreement will not come about inside Uno until it has 
been vigorously and earnestly sought outside it. Meanwhile. 
it will do the Security Council no great harm to remain 
toothless for a couple of years or more ; the likely bones of 
contention are still too large for it and are likely to remain 90. 
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ae Planners’ Opportunity 


‘HE Town and Country Planning Bill, having. been 
Wises 0 far as.a ruthless employment of the guillotine 
in twenty-five sittings of Standing Committee, is 
to be returned to the Commons for third reading 
next weex. The Bill is better and fairer than it was, but the 
impact of the alterations made’ in committee will be- slight. 
That this is so, despite the energy of Opposition Members and 
the conscientiousness of Mr Silkin, is due | to the omnibus 
sature of the powers that the Bill confers. For years, proper 
ing has been thwarted for lack of powers; and now a 
superabundance of powers is being bestowed on the Govern- 
ment at one stroke. It may be as well to recapitulate the 
position that the Bill creates. Effective: control over all types 
of physical development—including any change in the use of 
buildings or land—will be universally established. The local 
aning authorities, who are to be the counties and county 
pordughs, are to be able to prohibit development without any 
lability to pay compensation—which rids them of their worst 
bogy; and they ate given facilities, on a wholly unprecedented 
sale, to acquire land compulsorily and to use it as they choose. 
Private development will have its wings. clipped, while public 
development is set free—to do better if it can. Behind the 
cal authorities stands the Minister, empowered to plan both 
by direct interference with local schemes and by giving instruc- 
tons over the levying of development charges to the Central 
Land Board. 

It is an impressive edifice of planning control, which gives 
0 the planners a great and unique opportunity. The Bill 
itself is the barest of skeletons, whose success or failure will 
depend upon the administrative reality with which it is clothed. 
The acid test will be whether, with the flying start that the 
Bil provides, physical planning can show itself to be both 
diective and popular—or whether it will turn out to be just 
mother control to weary the citizen, this time in the guise of 
improving his amenities. At any rate, the opportunity is there. 

The part of the Bill that has been left most vague is its 
important financial provisions. The Government has made 
aweloome concession in abandoning the 1939 basis of com- 
pasation for land that is compulsorily acquired, or is subjected 
restrictions on its existing use, and in substituting a.formula 
tut relates compensation fairly closely to current market ‘values. 
Tais femoves the Bill’s worst anomaly. But how the central 
movisions relating to the compensation and betterment tangle 
wil work out in practice remains something of a mystery. 
The Bill sets up a Central Land Board, which has the duty 
paying compensation for the State’s acquisition of all existing 
development and redevelopment values in the country and 
levying a development charge, if it eleots to do so, whenever 
wuilding or change of use is ‘permitted in future: But this 
Sonly the machinery ; how the Board will operate, on what 
Minciples it will pay compensation and levy development 
carges—which is the important thing—is left to be settled 
yy instructions that will proceed both from the Minister of 
Town.and Country Planning and the Treasury, and of whose 
uature only a glimmer could be discerned after the most 
Wenuous efforts by the Opposition. This is a new field of 
tdninistration, in which policy—especially where development 

ate concerned—needs to be experimental and variable ; 
Such wholesale obscurity should not be necessary. Mr 

Sikia would agree to little more: than that his directions should 
ofa general character, and should not amount to interference 
Uindividual cases, - 

The total sum available for compensation is indeed fixed: 
* {300 million, a figure whose adequacy has never been demon- 
"ated and which was not debatable in committee.. The scheme: 


for its distribution is to be drawn up’ by the Treasury, and there 
is something to be said for delaying its final form until most 
claims have been ascertained, But the Government’s whole: 
attitude—which regards these payments as being made -not 
of right but of its own grace and which envisages that they 
should be graded according to whether the prohibited develop- 
ment would have offended against “good ‘neighbourliness ” 
and so forth—has created legitimate fears about their intentions. 
Certainly if Mr Glenvil Hall—on his showing in committee— 
has anything to do with the Treasury scheme, the worst may 
be expected. The Government: should have the decency to 
recognise that they are getting a good bargain, imposed by 
themselves, out of the transaction. They will draw all: the 
income from site values that is obtainable from development 
in future, to a tune that should: certainly ‘surpass: the £300 
million paid out now in compensation, a sum which most em- 
phatically excludes the unfair “float” element in land values. 

There are admittedly a number of exceptional claims, such as 
land held by builders, where the element of “ float” is less than 
elsewhere. In such cases, as in the case of the private citizen 
who means to build a house on land which he already holds, it 
is only fair that the compensation payable should be related 
closely to the development charge which will later be levied. 
Mr Silkin is bringing in some late amendments intended to meet 
this point. There are other cases—such as estimates which, 
in the light of the Bill, have been overassessed for death duties— 
where extra compensation is again necessary in equity. But all 
the cost of meeting these special claims is appareently to come 
out of the £300 million and reduce the sum available to satisfy 
more normal claims. This is all ‘the more reason why. the 
Government should not add any fancy discriminations of its 
own, about the deserts of owners. After satisfying the many 
exceptional claims, it would surely be best to share out such 
compensation as is left as a flat proportion of duly agreed claims. 
It is most unsatisfactory that no suitable principles for com- 
pensation have been written into the. Bill. 

. 

The levying of development charges raises a wealth of issues 
that. have economic. as well as planning repercussions. 
Theoretically, the collector’s net can be cast very wide, taking 
in even small improvements to private houses where the 
addition to cubic content is over 10 per cent; but Mr Silkin 
has promised to bring in a clause that will’ exclude small claims), 
for development charge—just as these are excluded front 
participating in compensation. The Opposition have accepted 
the Government’s view that this charge should be varied from 
place to place and time to time according to the degree of 
desirability of encouraging development. The development 
charge is mot envisaged as a tax at all, but as the freely 
negotiated price of permission to develop. It is hard to say 
if this idea will work well. One danger arises from the fact 
that the Central Land Board, unlike the private: landlord, has 
a complete monopoly. But the Opposition’s: remedy of pro- 
viding for an appeal against the Board’s charges to an inde- 
pendent tribunal would hardly be appropriate in this instance, 
since it is of the essence of these charges that they are partly 
arbitrary and not governed simply by commercial considerations 
that are reasonably uniform. 

Mr Silkin envisages that the Board will be governed by 
“ commercial considerations tempered by public interest,” This 
is a nice conception, which: can leadito some awkward tussles. 
Since the Board is accountable to’ Parliament, it may be sub- 
jected to strong political pressure to keep down its charges, but 
there will equally be pressure from the Treasury to keep them 
up in the interest of redeeming the compensation fund. There 
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will also be differences between commercial and planning needs. 
It is reasonable to vary development charges for broad pur- 
poses such as the encouragement of building in a development 
area. But the Board as an instrument of detailed planning control 
must be highly suspect. After all, the Minister has perfectly 
adequate powers of direct control, without needing to make 
much use of this further device, which might even serve to 
undermine and estrange the local planning authorities. 

All in all, the advantages of flexibility in fixing development 
charges have been greatly overstressed. Nothing would so 
discredit the scheme and discourage desirable building as too 
much uncertainty about the Board’s principles and the sus- 
picion of unfairness which always arises when individuals are 
dealt with very variously. As far as possible, then, the Board 
should be made to act on clear and uniform principles, which 
should not be change over-frequently ; and it is a great pity 
that some suitable principles have not been written into the Bill. 

* 


Whatever the impact of the Bill’s financial provisions may be 
in practice—and it is by no means certain that land values will 
respond as desired or that the financial burden of development 
charges will always fall where it is intended—this can make little 
difference to the effectiveness of the new planning powers that 
are handed to the Minister and the local authorities. These 
powers, it may be repeated, are completely adequate to clear 
away any obstructions arising from private interests and to 
enable the authorities, not only to draw up whatever develop- 
ment plan they like, but also to execute it on their own. But 
this fact alone cannot make planning successful. Town plan- 
ning is involving both the businessman and the householder in 
a new and quite onerous crop of controls, and it is essential that 
in return it should be made worth the candle. This is primarily 
a matter for a high degree of intelligence and of real devotion 
to the public interest (not merely to the planners’ interest) among 
Government departments and local authorities and for properly 
agreed policies consistently pursued by all of them—and the 
Bill does very little to see that any of these things are forth- 
coming in due measure. 

There is room here to point out just two instances, where 
the citizen needs to be given—and could quite well be given— 
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a fair return for the controls he is accepting. The first 
the delays that are involved in getting permission to make any 







change, even a comparatively minor one, in the use of 
Not only does planning permission have to be asked of 
local authority—which, as a matter of fact, is not ally ; 
slow process—but the development charge will have 1 
agreed and security for it given, and, in the case of industri 
buildings, a certificate will have to be obtained from the Board 
of Trade ; all this is additional to the securing of the nom 
building permits. There is a danger that all of these permis 
sions will wait on each other. Mr Silkin has talked of introduc. 
ing a centralised licence, which would give on one t. 
the permissions required, together with the amount of thy 
development charge and other details. He should make it, 
point of honour to introduce it at an early date. ts 

The other instance is more fundamental. The new develop. 
ment schemes of local authorities will designate all the land the 
is liable to compulsory purchase for Government use overs 
ten-year period. This is a satisfactory method of planning in 
the open ; but although the designation will be extensive, it wil 
not be inclusive, since Government departments can come along 
later and acquire different land under their existing individu) 
powers. Thus the public authorities, unlike the private ownen, 
are not bound—even for a short period—to follow their om 
plan, and the security and harmony which the plan should 
beget is thwarted. The obvious solution is to centralise al 
powers of public land acquisition in one Ministry, which should 
presumably be Mr Silkin’s. If a large degree of discipline is 
necessary in the private enterprise sector, a small amount d 
self-discipline cannot be out of place in the public sector, 

This Bill is the planners’ opportunity. But it will not add 
the Government’s popularity, unless its powers are used with 
courage and strength, with vision and imagination. Half-baked 
planning, which stops everybody else’s ideas without having 
any of its own, is the worst of all alternatives. It is not worth 
its cost in controls. It will be up to Mr Silkin—having got the 
powers over the public that he needs—to prove that his depatt- 
ment really can plan well and carry the other arms of Gover 
ment with it, and is not just confined to stopping up the worst 
abuses that ran riot through the land before the war. 


Divided Dominion 


N Monday, the Royal Family return to London after their 
strenuous and exacting tour of South Africa, during which 
they visited, not only the Union, but the self-governing colony 
of Southern Rhodesia, the protectorate of Northern Rhodesia 
and the High Commission territories as well..." The tour was 
arranged many months before the United Nations Assembly 
opened last autumn. But between the time it was arranged and 
the time HMS Vanguard ieft Portsmouth, the Union had been 
arraigned at the bar of the Nations and publicly reprimanded 
for its policy towards its coloured population. It was thus not 
only an ancient adversary of Great Britain that the King set 
out to visit. It was also a country whose people had been made 
angry and resentful, hurt and conscience-stricken, or even 
openly triumphant—according to their several outlooks. The 
Union of South Africa is not a united country even in normal 
times, for no common purpose animates the three big racial 
divisions—Africans, Europeans, and Indians. But the blow to 
its prestige administered by the United Nations had accentuated 
and increased its internal dissensions. 

The Royal Visit was, therefore, of more than usual signifi- 
cance; for the Crown is the one link binding together Africans, 
Indians, “ Coloureds” and the different brands of Europeans, 
and the strength of the link was now to be tested. There were 


some who argued that, after the proceedings at Uno, the tout 
should have been cancelled in order to register disapproval 
the Union’s attitude over South-West Africa and the Indians 
Those who did so showed a complete disregard for the constitt- 


tional position of the monarchy. The King is not a symbol tobe. 


lent by Great Britain to deserving Dominions. His . 
position is the same in South Africa as it is in this county. 
In South Africa, he is not the King of England, but the King d 
South Africa. He is neither responsible for, nor approves 
disapproves his Ministers’ policies, wherever the seat of gover 


ment. In point of fact, those on whose behalf concern wi. 


expressed at the United Nations Assembly, Africans and Indians, 
showed themselves loyal supporters of the monarchy. Africa 
enthusiasm for the Royal Family is always touching and cit 
always be relied upon. But the attitude of the Indians, who 
sympathies are still with India rather than with the land of thet 
adoption, was more doubtful. Except, however, for one or [¥# 
small incidents, demonstrations of loyalty were much greatet 
than might reasonably have been expected. va 

Yet in one respect the King in South Africa is not abore 
politics, for republicanism is ‘a political issue between the 
main parties. On the question whether the Union should tt 
main tied by the Crown to the British Empire, the clash is st 
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white man and coloured man, but between white and 
white. The doubtful factor’in planhing the Royal Tour was 
the attitude which would be taken by the supporters of ‘Dr 
Malan of the Nationalist Party. How would the republican 
section of the Afrikaners welcome the royal visitors? This was 
got 'the first time that its attitude had been put to a personal 
test, for the Prince of Wales had visited the country in 1924, But 
it was interesting for other South Africans to speculate how 
who had openly sided with the King’s enemies would 
themselves in the King’s presence. 

As with the Indians, Royal charm seems to have won the 
day. Dr. Malan absented himself from the Capetown ceremony 
of the address of welcome—even though the wording of the 
address, which made no mention of loyalty, was agreed upon 
between the parties. Other prominent Nationalist leaders were 
absent from the official opening of Parliament, Mr Strydom— 
Dr. Malan’s probable successor—making his absence con- 
gicuous by remaining in the lobbies while the speech from the 
throne was being read. On the other hand, against these and 
gmilar incidents must be put the captivation of “ General ” 
Marsh, a local leader of the extremely republican Ossewabrand- 
gag, the hospitality shown by the Nationalist mayor of Pretoria, 
and the attitude of the Nationalist press, which, with the excep- 
ton of Die Transvaler, gave full space to stories of the visit. 
And the cheers of the Nationalist rank and file more than made 
w for the coolness of their leaders. 


* 


This, however, could be attributed, as it has, in fact, been 
atributed by Nationalists, to traditional Afrikaner hospitality, 
hospitality which is accorded to every visitor, august or 
humble. The attitude shown to royalty before the war gave no 
indication of the attitude of the Nationalist party when war 
ame, The party has accused General Smuts of arranging the 
Royal Tour in order to strengthen his political position before 
net year’s general election. Even if the issue of the monarchy 
were to be the dominating one, this accusation ignores the tran- 
sent nature of the impact of Royal charm. It is highly unlikely 
tut General Smuts was guilty of this kind of political 
mncuvre. It is even less likely that he could have hoped to 
gin anything from it. 

In any case, next year’s election will not be fought over the 
nonarchy so much as over the colour problem. And it looks 
wif it will be a straight fight between the. Nationalists and 
General Smuts’s United party. The Dominion party, the pro- 
British party, is gradually being eliminated. The Labour party, 
vhich bears little resemblance to the Labour party in this 
auntry, is hopelessly divided. The Afrikaner party, founded 
General Hertzog after he broke with General Smuts in 1939, 
wi led by the moderate Mr Havenga, who was Minister of 
Fiance in the Smuts-Hertzog Coalition, has joined forces with 
tt Nationalists. Neither party will lose its identity, but they 
wll co-operate at the general election, for—so their leaders 
“the foremost national interest of South Africa 
demands the rejection of the Smuts-Hofmeyr regime and the 
limessinig of the utmost and united efforts of their respective 
tis to attain this end.” There is no doubt that at the next 
téction General Smuts will have to face a formidable challenge. 
His trouble is that his so-called United party is anything but 
utitd “It comprises people with pro-British sympathies who 
We for him rather than for the Dominion party because they 
* 00 prospect of the latter ever being returned to office, a 
Sate section which valiantly. strives to foster a nationalism that. 
Sttither British nor Afrikaner, but South African, and Afri- 
swith Nationalist sympathies who cannot accept the re- 
~~ ai.and isolationist views.of Dr Malan, General Smuts’s 


wut task is to avoid offending any section of his varied 


a ue it particular his near-Nationalist supporters. ‘That is 
My his attitude over the United Nations, or over native and 
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Indian policy, often seems equivocal. He is too much of an 
international statesman not to sealise how the tide is flowing in 
a world which“is shortly to See an independent India. But his 
political acumen is too great for him to risk his leadership of ‘his 
country by taking too pronounced a liberal line which would 
drive many of his Afrikaner supporters into the Nationalist camp. 

An example of his difficulry may be found in apartheid. This 
word is not found in Afrikaans dictionaries, and it was first intro- 
duced into the South African Parliament by Dr Malan in the 
debate on the United Nations proceedings. It may be trans- 
lated literally as “ separation”; but it actually implies far more, 
and it is applied indiscriminately to the question of South-West 
Africa, the Indians and native policy in general. It epitomises 
the growing consciousness of European South Africans that, 
white immigration notwithstanding, their numerical inferiority 
to non-Europeans is being rapidly intensified. 


* 


When Dr Malan first used the word apartheid, General 
Smuts’s followers sought to query its meaning. Recently, how- 
ever, General Smuts himself used it in Parliament, declaring that 
it is not a new word and not a new thing. With the industrial 
development of the Union, the drift of the natives to the towns 
would grow, he said, and they would have to be accommodated 
next to European communities on the basis of separatism (apart- 
heid). He presumably hoped to disarm his near-Nationali 
followers by associating himself with a policy of apartheid, while 
at the same time removing its sting. He cannot forget that a 
statement by his deputy, Mr Hofmeyr, to the effect that natives 
and Indians would eventually be represented in the Union Par- 
liament by members of their own race, is commonly thought to 
have lost him the Hottentots-Holland by-election. 

It is impossible, however, to decide from the by-elections 
exactly how dangerous is the Nationalist challenge to General 
Smuts. Against the defeat at Hottentots-Holland, thought to 
be a safe constituency for the Government, should be set a vic- 
tory in the Zululand constituency of Natal where, in spite of the 
discontent over the Government’s Indian policy, the United 
party candidate defeated a strong Nationalist candidate, Alto- 
gether, since 1943, out of eight by-elections the Government has 
lost three seats to the Nationalists. 

But although on the colour question, public opinion in South 
Africa may be moving towards the Nationalist party, Dr Malan 
has to overcome the disadvantage that he backed the wrong side 
in the war. This fact may sometimes be forgotten today, but 
in the heat and dirt of a general election, the Nationalists’ 
prayers for a German victory and their published text of a 
republican constitution, that bore a distinctly Fascist stamp, 
will be recalled and flung back at them. On the other hand, if 
they live this down and are returned to power on the colour 
question and on general dissatisfaction with a Government that 
has been a long time in office, will they dare to bring this consti- 
tution into force? For all the symbolic moves towards republi- 
canism that have characterised recent years—the disappearance 
of the King’s head from postage stamps, the elevation of “ Die 
Stem” to be co-equal with “God Save the King,” and 
many similar changes—there is one consideration which must 
give any South African Government pause before it renounces 
the monarchy. The Union, outside the British Empire, would 
no longer have even the medium status it enjoys today among 
the powers. It would be condemned to be a small nation, cut, 
off even from its neighbour, Southern Rhodesia, to which along 
with the white settlers of East and Central Africa General Smuts. 
once looked to make his bulwark against black domination.’ 
South Africans are not likely to forget, moreover, that in foreign. 
trade Britain is their best customer. Nor are they likely to forget 
that their security depends on Britain’s control of the seas. 
Memories of the Royal Family may be short-lived. The 
symbolism of HMS Vanguard may endure. 
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NOTES OF 


Whether in the spirit of Dunkirk, the spirit of Stakhanov, 
or the unregenerate human desire to show those so-and-so’s, the 
miners have got away to a flying start on their five-day schedule. 
Of course it is far too soon to say whether they will keep up 
the pace ; in spite of the exhortations and warnings of Mr Horner 
and Mr Shinwell, whose promises to reconsider the five-day week 
if necessary show a welcome realism, it is painfully possible that 
the enthusiasm of the start will go the way of the average smoker’s 
post-Budget resoluyon. Certainly, as is argued at greater length 
in an article on page 723, no complacency is justified ; from now 
on, the weekly ourput figures will be watched with much the same 
feelings as the statistics of ship and submarine sinkings during the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Moreover, it was nothing less than brazen 
of Mr Horner to announce fantastic demands for higher wages— 
including compensation and superannuation at the same level as 
the guaranteed wage—before the effect of the five-day week on 
the cost of coal has been made clear. 

Exasperating and inexcusable as is the winders’ strike in 
Durham, theré is some satisfaction to be derived from the way 
in which the miners themselves have reacted to it. A depressing 
feature of the recent crop of unofficial strikes has been the blind 
support of rank-and-file Iabour outside the immediate storm 
centre—a specific strike refiex, no more rational than a knee-jerk, 
impelling every working man with a job even remotely connected 
with that of the really, or supposedly, aggrieved to down tools 
in sympathy, regardless either of his own interests, those of the 
Labour movement, or those of the public. In the minefields this 
form of contagious St. Vitus’s Dance has been emphatically 
avoided ; if the public and the National Coal Board are un- 
sympathetic to the winders, the miners themselves are reserving 
for them the sort of feelings generally entertained for scabs; and 
have thrown themselves wholeheartedly into the job of frustrating 
their Knavish tricks. 

If this is the beginning of a new and more rational view of 
labour solidarity—the solidarity of the responsible, democratic 
and preductive against the frivolous, anarchic and destructive— 
then the prospects of the whole British economy are On the mend. 
This change of heart, if ir be ome, does, however, n¢ed supple- 
menting by an improvement in labour organisation, No one has 
as yet really thought out the implications, in this field, of state 
ownership ‘or operation. Here if anywhere, for instance, may be 
the justification of the closed shop ; although irresponsible trouble- 
makers can make mischief enough without official standing of any 
kind, their power for harm is vastly enhanced. if they are in fact 
officials of a splinter union. Here is food fot thought during the 
miners’ Jong week-end. 


* * * 


National Service in Committee 
Proceedings in Parliament are often mystifying. Last week, 
by the use of the guillotine, the Government cur short the debates 
on the Transport Bill, in spite of the inadequacy of the similarly 
curtailed discussions in Standing Committee, and.in spite of the 
fact that it Is the most important and the most controversial 
measure Of the session. This week, they allowed three days to 
the committee ‘stage of the National Service Bill, taken in a com- 
mittee of the whole House, of which the first was largely wasted, 
Since the principle of peacetime conscription had been fully. dis- 
cussed during the second reading, there was only one amendment 
of note to be debated—the Government’s decision to reduce the 
period of service from eighteen months to twelve. Actually, there 
was imterminable discussion ‘on, first, an amendment 10 raise 
the age of conscription from 48 to 25,.and-then.on proposals to 
leave out Wales and. Scotland, to add Northern Ireland and to 
confine conscription to England. Since most of these amendments 
called in question the principle of conscription, these surely were 
obstructive yactics if anything was.!.- © ~-. 4% > 
In moving the big amendment, the Government, as represented 
by Mr Alexander, cut a sorry) figure...No longer did he try to 
pretend that the decision to reduce the period of service was taken 
in agreement with the Chiefs of Staff. He now explained that it 
was taken for economic and industrial reasons—as a result of 
“ further study of the economic. situation.” “This ion will 
convince fio one. It was easily demolished by Mr Churchill, who 
was in his element. Of course Mr Alexander was right in saving 


that the period of eighteen months had never been visualised as 
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THE WEEK 
an “irreducible minimum.” The size of the armed forces 'titige 
demobilisation began never has been an irreducible minimum; 4 
has been successfully reduced after pressure from public opini 
and the reason why this new volte face on the part of the Goverr 
ment came about more quickly than on other occasions WAS the 
size of the adverse Labour votre on the second reading. ives 
the tactics worked. Labour opposition, except for a few 
mists, disappeared. The Conservatives voted against the Govern. 
ment on the motion that eighteen months should Tetained 
and, when it was defeated, with the Government on the motion 


that twelve months shouy! be substituted, thereby registering 
disapproval of the Government’s hasty switch but their 
of the main principle of the Bill. But the small political advay. 
tage secured by the Government can hardly compensate it for ig 
loss of face in the country as a whole. 


i 


t * * 


Horse Sense in Lewisham 


Mr Herbert Morrison has probably, during the months of bis 
illness and convalescence, chafed a good deal to get back into th 
firing-line ; but it cannot have escaped him that, however ym 
willingly, he has enjoyed some political good fortune in being'on 
of an. He returns w:th prestige unimpaired, indeed heightened by 
contrast with that of his less fortunate colleagues, and with # 
added advantage of a renewed freshness of impact on pp 
opinion. Of all the Labour leaders, he has always had the mot 
outstanding gift of popular exposition (which is not the tame 
thing as either spell-binding or lecturing), together with a con 
vincingly firm personal g-ip on the things to be expounded, . 

These qualities were typically displayed in his speech to his 
Lewisham constituents last week. The argument between 
planners and anti-planners, controllers and anti-controllers, is 
dead ; what plan, what controls, and how operated are the quer 
tions that matter. A good, sound, clear plan obviates the need 
for many controls, and, conversely, many and irritating controls 
are often a symptom. of inadequate planning. Plans must 
first things first, so that shortages, even if uncomfortable in 
present, should not wreck the future; and they must ‘be plans 
for future prosperity, not for merely making the best of present 
poverty, Thus one may. have to plan economy in the used 
electricity, but more to the point is the planning of standard 
electrical generating equipment. Sectional ideas, hangovers from 
the pre-war world, must be scrapped, whether they are held by 
trade unionists, employers, particular industries, or Government 
departments. Unofficia}. strikes ermine the Labour movement. 
Nationalisation must be carried through, where necessary, in tht 
interests of efficiency, but most of industry should remain private 
and prosperously enterprising. Such were Mr Morrison's maif 
points. How true! How sound! .How eminently worth saying! 
How different from . . .. but comparisons are odious o> 

Were these reasonable, well-balanced and far-sighted mews 
recognisable in practice throughout the activities of the Goyer 
ment, Labour’s adversaries would be disarmed, its: critics, all’ 
the wholly unreasonable, silenced, its supporters inspired, and? 
magnificent example set to Social s the world over: But 
are they? Contrast with the condemnation. of sectionalism, the 
Government’s wriggling on-the closed-shop issue ; with the criteria 
of nationalisation for efficiency, the farce of the Transport Bil; 
with the call for overall planning, the planless Economie Survey 
for 16473 with the principle of first things first, the tol 
absence of a man-power policy ; and set beside Mr | 
opening appeal for the “right spirit” the class war cateallsd 
Mr Shinwell and Dr Summerskill. . Admittedly the 
manners are as bad of aworse, but those who appeal for nation 
unity should set an: example. ae 

Altogether, Mr Morrison has come back none too soon. ° Mott 
power to his elbow—and more action ¢o match his words. 


* # x 
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French Communists Take a Rest aise 


Once again M. Ramadier has avoided a breakdown by the 8 


of his teeth. Having got rid of the Gommunist 
voted inst the 


take part in a coalition which did not include 
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“the Government or in the majority supporting it, The change 
that golden rule he eventually secured, buvonly by 2,529 block 
woes. against 2,125, and not» without a resolution ‘forbidding 
the Socialist Party to join in any anti ist coalition which 
might divide the workers of France, or to'stay in power supported 


by a onary majority. . This, of course, puts the retiring Com- 
jsts in a strong position for. the future; but there is every 
gn that they intend to use the next few months as a “creative 


» They cannot afford to lose any of the credit that may 
ome from improved economic prospects. They can therefore 
provide opposition. in the ordinary sense of the word, 

It.is early to say how much the. Socialists will gain by their 
handling of the latest governmental crisis. M. Ramadier can have 

real sense of security, for he has virtually accepted “ the enemy 
on the left” by putting, national before. party principles, But he 
and President Auriol have done a great service to the Fourth 
Republic by showing that the executive can rise above party 

ures, that the collective responsibility of the Cabinet can be 
ysserted, and that the new constitution has a flexibility which was 
iittle suspected, Jeast of all by General de Gaulle. 

From the British point of view the. important thing is that 
M. Ramadier and M. Bidault remain to deal with the ticklish 
German problems that will arise during the next three months. 
Sooner or later the invitation to bring the French Zone into the 
Anglo-German fusion arrangement is bound to come ; and it may 
make some difference whether it comes from the British or the 
American side. ‘The directors of French foreign policy want to 
york with the British on Germany, but are convinced that the 
svival of its. western industry in the near future must be bad for 

xe. Only the very few who are convinced that occupied Ger- 
faiy will never be united and that a clash between tast arid west 
nevitable are prepared to let’French policy give up its insistence 
nternational control of the Ruhr. is, of course, the 
er complication that, by one means or another, the 
Tone is made to pay its way ; no French Government would dare 
gouldet part of the financial burden created by the British and 
Americans in their zones. ; as 

The French aré rapidly becoming export-minded, partly as a 
result of watching British techniques ; and they see their salvation 
in creating a great French industrial machine with the help of 
gecialised imports from America. Any suggestion that such 
imports of equipment, tools and raw materials should be shared 
with the Germans would cause the greatest bitterness among all 
eendns of opinion! International’ control ‘of the Rulir is 
iherefite ‘seen not only as a guarantee of French security but as'a 
widition of French industrial power. . 


* * x 


Progress at Geneva 
“Reports from Geneva this week indicate that the delegates 
ive been concerned with both aspects of their curriculum: tariff 
mgotiations and discussions on. the proposed. charter of the 
International Trade Organisation. On the tariff front the main, 
ad-certainly most explosive, eVetit appears to“ have “been” the 
intimation by the’ United States: to the Australian and New 
Zealand delegations,.that~the.United States would regard. it as 
agenerous gesture to “ bind,” i.e., stabilise, the tariff on imported 
mw wool at its present.tevel., Since this tariff is one of the 
highest in the world, reaching, according to quality, a figure of 
per cent ad valorem, and since the Southern Dominions had 
tinted “on a. substantial reductica in the American wool. tariff 
W part of the consideration for. dismantling Imperial Preferences, 
ihe effect of this intimation was uffortunate and irritating. It 
liga be that the American “ offer” = merely in theme 
aopening gambit in the long game of megotiation which is 
opening. Even so it cannot be denied, that it-has struck a 
odd-note-in the American chorus of praise for the objectives 
t trade with which the Geneva Conference-was launched. 
ie on’/the Charter has. not yet made great progress. 
ipal discussion on this subject has taken, place between 
Commonwealth delegations which this week held theit 
firs joint: meeting since those which took place in London before 
it Opening of the Geneva discussions. At this meeting the 
Rore-controversial aspects of the Charter were discussed and 
utier attempts made to arrive at the greatest possible unity of 
wewsbetween the Empire delegates vefore the full 18-nation 
kbare onthe Charter opens towards the end of this month. 
‘Aiis general debate is being anticipated by a study group which 
a. eset up to consider a memorandum prepared for the 
Suwegian delegation by Professor Ragnar Frisch, of the Univer- 
‘on the general problem of international trade equili- 
me iscrimination. The memorandum argues that 
fictimination is not always reprehensible, and that in certaim 
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circumstances’ a careful, selective application of discriminatory 
methods may cause’ a far smaller’ contraction of total world trade 
than “would result from the rigid application of ‘non-discrimina- 
tion. This plea for a flexible approach to the problem of quantita- 
tive restrictions to iiternationalk commeree has aroused’ some 
approving echoes with other delegations. The Norwegian thesis 


clashes head-on with the. American philosophy, nd will. prove 
valuable in crystallising differences on these basic issuvs. 


* *« * 


International Air Standards 


Organisational matters and the planning of future work are 
occupying the first Assembly of the International Civit Aviation 
Organisation (ICAO) which met in Montreal last Tuesday, Once 
these questions and the starus of ICAO as a specialised agency 
of Uno have been settled its progress should be rapid, For its 
way has been thoroughly and skilfully prepared by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organisation which was ‘established 
in June, 1945, under the terms of the Chicago Convention on 
international civil aviation. The provisional body, which: became 
permanent early in April when the requisite number of countries 
had ratified the Convention, has for various reasons been mainly 
concerned with the technical problems of aviation. The political 
divergencies revealed at Chicago between Britain and America 
on the rights of through air-lines to lecsl traffic, or on the 
desirability of multilateral agreements on commercial rights and 
the refusal of Russia to participate in the! organisatioti’s activities 
indicated clearly that, until the attitudes of these Powers changed, 
effort would be better spent’ on more ‘technical matters, 9 

There are now signs that the attitudes’ of Britain and°Amierica 
at least are ‘coming neater together; although the British proposal 
for an international company to own afid operate the main’ air 
lines of the world, first raised last May and now ted this 
week, envisages a much greater degree of internationalisation than 
America is’ likely to accept for a long time. : 

Meanwhile much valuable work has: been dorie by vatious 
committees and technical divisions. . Particularly importatit is the 
formulation of “international standards and recommended 
practices” which, after submission to member’ states, ‘become 
effective within three months, unless rejected by a majority, “In 
this way the consensus of expert téchnical opinion is enabled in- 
directly to exercise control over the design and’ performance of 
‘aircraft, to standardise navigational’ proceduré; in ‘short, in the 
words of the Convention, to “ promote generally the development 
of all aspects of international civil aeronautics.” “The process is 
necessarily slow, since it must allow for the transition from exist- 
ing types of aircraft, auxiliary’ equipment, and pfocedutres: but 
it does mean that eventually uniform standards—the highest con- 
re oe at ahy given time—will obtain on all the air routes 

the world. 


* * * 


The Dockers’ Keturn 


It was perhaps fitting that the Glasgow dockers should have 
decided to return to work on the very day that the Transport and 
General. Workers” Union was celebrating its jubilee’in London— 
the bulk of the London dockers, who had come out in sympathy, 
had been. back at work since Saturday. Otherwise the celebrations 
would have had a very unfortunate background. Even so, the 
strike and its underlying causes must have given Mr Bevin, chief 
architect of the mammoth union, and Mr Deakin, his successor, 
plenty to think about in their review of twenty-five years of the 
Transport and Genersl Workers’. Union...Many questions. have 
lately been arising in the public mind: has the union grown too 
big for its boots ; in the amalgamation of heterogenous organisa- 
tions has it lost sight of the interests of individual sections ; do its 
leaders retain. sufficient control over their rank and*file ; and is a 
general union the best form of trade union organisation for these 
types of workers? ; 

The dock strike was only one in a long series of troubles among 
dock and road transport workers. it was brought to an 
end when the Minister of Labour promised that the constitutional 

ievances and an assurance that there would be no victimisa- 
iin che-denignr-obeieniler otedicial sities in dnfesoaphanhgy 2 

Mr Isaacs has for some time been considering how to speed up 

jak negotiating machinery, so. as to remove 
the opportunity for disaffected elements to play upon. the workers 
grievances, legitimate or otherwise. The J.iberal Party’s. sug~ 
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gestion for a commission of enquiry into the trade unions has 
much to commend it, but much speedier action is required to 
investigate the whys and the wherefores of unofficial stoppages. 


* ® ® 


The Boundary Commission’s Decisions 


Hot on the heels of the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission’s first annual report comes its first batch of decis.ons 
and opinions in particular cases. The report held out hopes 
that these first decisions would be no more than provisional, 
while a major policy for local government was being evolved ; 
and to a certain extent this seems to be the case. Certain county 
boroughs—Liverpool, Hull, Southampton, Plymouth—and one 
non-county borough, Luton, all of whose housing problems are 
acute, have been given boundary extensions “on account,” 
without prejudice to some more drastic reorganisation of county 
boroughs and counties at a later date. Grimsby’s claim has been 
turned down, and Luton’s application for county borough status 
has been rightly deferred. The permitted boundary extensions 
are a great deal smaller than was claimed by these authorities, 
but for all that they are quite appreciable. Plymouth, for instance, 
is doubled in area. 

This is all as.expected. But some of the Commission’s obser- 
vations give rise to the belief that, if and when its wider policy 
for local government is formulated, the large-scale expansion of 
county boroughs will not be found to be part of it. In other 
words, from the county borough’s point of view, some of these 
first decisions are more nearly final than provisional. Liverpool’s 
claim to expand to a point that would give it a total population 
of 912,000 is rejected on the grounds that this is too big for one 
all-purpose authority—rather strangely, since its pre-war popula- 
tion was almost this <ize. Plymouth’s claims have been heavily 
scaled down on the advice of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning that the council has overestimated its desirable overspill 
of population ; so there is to be no more than one satellite town 
allowed to Plymouth. But in any case the Commission regards 
any large-scale expansion of Plymouth as being inherently 
undesirable. 

These decisions may not be unreasonable. But they should 
not be treated as final until the Commission can produce a 
satisfactory alternative long-term policy. It is continuing its 
investigations .into. the possibility of creating some new and 
mainly urban counties, by reviewing in conjunction Manchester 
and Salford county boroughs, together with nine non-county 
boroughs, 1z urban districts and one rural district that surrounds 
them. This sounds an imposing area to be grouped together ; 
but in fact it is comparatively small, with a pre-war population of 
1,460,000 (or twice that of Manchester itself), an area one-twelfth 
that of Lancashire, containing little countryside or provision for a 
“green belt,” and abutted on several sides by other. county 
boroughs that are excluded from the scheme. This is not at all 
the sort of county thaf is wanted. The whole purpose of setting 
up a county instead of an enlarged county borough would be to 
cover a much wider area and to bring some measure of unitary 
control to a large conurbation and its countryside—which, in this 
instance, is the whole of South: Lancashire. The Gommission 
may include other authorities in this review, and it is essential 
that it should do so. The Commission is producing some inter- 
esting ideas and has shown good intentions, but there are already 
signs of a timidity that would be fatal to both these assets. 


* * * 


Next Move over the Sudan 


_ The Egyptian delegates who are being tough at Lake Success 
in support of the Palestinian Arabs show: less aplomb. when 
questioned about their intentions toward the Sudan. Are they or 
are they mot going to refer the question of their “ permanent 
sovereignty,” as a dispute, to Uno? At home in Cairo, their 
premier, Nokrashy Pasha, says yes. His prestige, possibly even 
his retention of office, depends upon it. The nationalist press is 
whipping him into a course that, in his personal interests, he 
does well to pursue ; but does it redound to Egypt’s credit? Some 
of his colleagues think not.. They know that there is only one 
item in dispute with Great Britain and that is whether the Sudan 
has or has not an ultimate right to decide its own future. They 
foresee how the Egyptian contention that it has not will seem to 
come ill from:a state which champions the right to self~determina- 
tion of © tinians, Libyans and others. 

-. Sensing this difficulty, Nokrashy Pasha intends to base his main 
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case against Britain on another point altogether: the i a 
maintaining troops in a foreign country against its will, 

too he is on bad ground. He itends to base his contention 
the part of paragraph 7 of the General Disarmament Resolution 
passed by the last Assembly, which advocated withdrawal ; 
delay of armed forces stationed in the territories of 
“without their consent freely and publicly expressed in treaties 
or agreements consistent with the Charter.” Accordingly, he wil] 
question the validity of the freely negotiated and public 
Egyptian treaty of 1936. For in his mind, and in that of 4 
Egyptian nationalists, is the conviction, first, that Egypt is capable 
of defending itself ; secondly, that even if it is not, no one js 
wanting to fill the vacuum that would be left by a British exodus: 
and, thirdly, that even if an unwanted third party appeared before 
Egypt was “ ready,” the British, and now also President Truman's 
Mediterranean forces, would be first upon the scene. 

After a delay that was impolitic but is now over, all British forces 
in Egypt are now fulfilling the 1936 treaty conditions, To 
Nokrashy’s claim that the 1936 treaty has become invalid, the 
British answer will therefore be that it has not expired ; that jt 
was signed not under duress, but eagerly, by an all-party deleg:- 
tion which, rightly enough, feared Mussolini ; and that the 
for a treaty that one party no longer likes is not to dub ir invalid 
but to seek a substitute. 

Egyptians who want to return to this search are busy sowing 
rumours that American mediators are offering their services. This 
is untrue. Next, they suggest that the British Government may 
Suggest some face-saving concession, such as greater Egyptian 
participation in the administration of the Sudan. But such a 
offer would be a half-measure serving no useful purpose. It would 
not satisfy Egyptian nationalists. And, inside the Sudan, it would 
have manifest drawbacks. As anyone who knows Egyptian home 
sickness for Cairo can foretell, it would introduce discontented 
officials into a contented administration. Worst of all, it would 
upset the Sudanese by retarding Sudanisation of the administr- 
tion. If a new treaty is to be the way out of Egypt’s dilemma, 
it is for Cairo, not London, to nfake the first overture. 


* * * 


* Greater Syria” 


The treaty ratified this week between the Cousinly Kingdoms 
of Iraq and Transjordan goes farther than is agreeable to King 
Ibn Saud—who dislikes Hashimite family solidarity—but not 
nearly so far as King Abdullah of Transjordan would wish. 
Drafted in the main by the Iraqis, it is to be valid for ten years 
and is renewable at the end of the term, during which the two 
states will train their armed forces on parallel lines and will ut- 
dertake “ mutual consultation and united effort” in all their 
tions with third parties. Beyond this, it does nothing to further 
the so-called “Greater Syria” project of closer unity—if not 
fusion—with Syria also, a project so dear to King Abdullah’s heart 
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that he is said to be behind the issue of a new 294 page Arabi 
publication on the subject. . 

But 294 pages of wishful thought do not make a kingdom a8 
he is a long way from his objective. In the first place," 
Syrians are not monarchists and those that profess the So ula 
chiefly the tribesmen—are by no means sure that King *votl 
is the monarch they would choose. And Syrian republicans 
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if there were to be fusion of any kind, prefer a Greater Syrian 
blic. Secondly, the conception is not popular with other 
rs of the Arab League. The Christian Lebanese are not 
sure that so large a Moslem neighbour would be an advantage. 
The Egyptians, scenting in the scheme an intention to create a 
er that would rival Egypt in size and importance, lose no 
portunity of sowing discord among its potential components. 
They were well able to do this at the time of the Turco-Trans- 
jordan treaty, since Syria is still in disagreement with Turkey over 
Alexandretta. And King Ibn Saud does not want an “ axis” all 
his northern frontier. Curiously enough, the only outsiders 
jn favour of the idea are the Zionists, who see in King Abdullah’s 
ambitions a chance of rendering a partition of Palestine acceptable 
to one, at least, of the Arab rulers by throwing the Arab part of 
Palestine and Transjordania together. 


But, at bottom, the biggest handicap to development of the 
Greater Syria project is a lack of funds. Its sponsors enjoy 
enough for single publications but not for publicity campaigns. 
Still less have they the means of staging the royal splash without 
which it would be difficult—even among Arabs, who -relish a 
monarchy—to found a new kingdom in the nineteen-forties or 
fifties. 


Automobile Vital Statistics 


A study of demand and supply in the motor industry, pub- 
lished in The Motor of April 30th, deserves publicity outside the 

jalist press. It draws on the White Piper on National Income 
tor an estimate of the number of potential car-buyers); on 
satistics of production, pre-war and present; and on reports 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and the Ministry of 
Transport on the rate of wastage of existing cars. The argument 
starts from the increase in the number of incomes between £500 
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and {2,000 (which has more than doubled since 1938), estimates 
that at 1938 prices this would mean a potential car population of 
million, takes increase; in car prices into account, and 
foncludes that 2} million—an increase of some half-a-million on 
tual numbers—represents the total needed. This would hardly 
Satisfy @ statistical purist, no allowances having been made for 
ihe competing demand, also unsatisfied, for other things—such 
pies; but it gives an idea of the size of the deficit. Given 

at the car population is 500,000 short of the optimum, what of 

th and death rates—not forgetting emigration under the export 
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is rising, too, as the car population, overwhelmingly pre-war, grows 
older. Of every 100 cars, it has been calculated, 97 survive for 
2} years, 80 for 53, but only to for ro, and even allowing for 
war-time hibernation, many cars now running are senescent if not 
senile, as half-an-hour’s observation on any main road will con- 
firm. Taking the fairly predictable death curve and the admittedly 
optimistic birth curve together, one reaches the conclusion that 
supply will fall shorter and shorter of demand between now and 
1952; that buyers will continue to wait rwo years or so for 
delivery ; and that drivers will continue to use—and to buy and 
sell at fancy prices—the superannuated menaces now infesting the 
roads. The prospects for the private motorist, in fact, remain 
fairly grim. 


Half-Cooked Tripe 


The report of the Committee of Enquiry into the closing 
hours of shops attempts to codify, simplify and rationalise the 
horrid muddle resulting from successive legislative attempts (in 
1912, 1928, 1936 and under Dora) to cémbine the ‘incompatible 
aims of closing the shops and allowing the ‘public to buy. that 
muddle the famous provision of the 1928 Shops (Early Closing) 
Act, under which tripe may be sold after hours half-cooked but 
not raw, is the quaintest bur nor the least rational example. To 
deal with the anomalies which now bring the law into contempt 
two lines of action are possible. Parliament can abolish or drastic- 
ally reduce the concessions which permit the after-hours sale of 
fish and chips, cigarettes, tripe in an adequately cooked condition, 
and other immediate ‘public necessities, anid so remove or lessen 
the awful temptation to buy or sell a writing pad with a packet of 
cigarettes or a pair of herrings with a parcel of fish and chips; 
or it can abolish statutory closing altogether and, while i 
whatever fresh provisions may be necessary to ensure decent work- 
ing hours and weekly rests for shop assistants, leave the shops to 
open and close as their owners please. 

This latter course the Committee rejects with finality, in three 
lines and without discussion. Even if the interests of shop 
assistants can be otherwise taken care of, shopkeepers need 
to be protected from themselves. The Committee does not ex- 
plain why the sluggish should need _ protection against. the ambi- 
tious, the lazy against the hardworking, more urgently in the 
field of retail trading than in those of, say, taxi-driving, restaurant- 
Keeping, or the professions ; but as the safeguarding of those 
least willing to serve the public against those more willing, whom 
the public might otherwise prefer, has in practically every context 
been elevated into a first principle of national economic policy, 
the Committee’s decision is hardly surprising. All the more appre- 
ciation is due to them for their recognition of the painfully obvious 
fact that six o’clock is too early a compulsory closing hour to 
meet the needs of the people who must both work and shop. 
“ It is now the public’s turn for consideration,” it says, and reports 
itself as struck by the “tendency on the part of some witnesses 
to assume that the wishes of the shopkeeper should be regarded 
as conclusive.” 


ee pee Sey ae See 
quarrel is possible with the detailed process of codification applied 
to the exemptions under the various Acts; even though the 
changes are mostly in the direction of further restriction. “We 
cannot have it both ways,” says the Committee. How painfully 
true. 
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tion, should make an appreciable difference both in quantity and 
in quality. But the need is urgent to incréase the Jabour force 
and its productivity. The authorities are trying unsuccessfully 
to recruit more women to industry. Tradition in Germany—even 
before Hitler’s “ back to the kitchen” movement—is against the 
employment of women in factories, and many employers need a 
great deal of persuading before they will take on women, In any 
case, many of the women themselves, particularly the married 
ones, are too preoccupied with getting food and of keeping them- 
selves and their families alive to think seriously abour factory 
work. 

Apart from mining, which has absolute priority in labour, the 
occupations which most need strengthening are building, clearance 
work and timber produciion. The labour force in the steel] in- 
dustry is sufficient to meet the present production level, but it 
will have to be raised if more fuel becomes available. There are 
too many people working on the land, since many people registered 
as agricultural workers in the hope of obtaining extra food. In 
theory, military government has powers of direction, but in 
practice it is unwilling to use them; it is, moreover, reluctant 
to place this weapon m the hands of the German authorities. 
At thé moment, of course, shortage of fuel is hampering industrial 
recovery, and the general shortage of food will make nonsense 
of any attempts to raise productivity. But, on a longer view, 
what is clearly needed is that the economic experts should draw 
up a man-power budget for the two zones, relating the available 
labour force to the labour requirements and forming the essential 
basis for any kind of economic plan. 


m * * 


London’s Population 


The steady flow of population back to London has already 
brought its size to a level rather above that envisaged under the 
Government proposals set out in the County of London. and 
Greater London Plans. Figures published by the London 
Passenger Transport Board in its annual report for last year 
show the growth since 1921 of the population in the Board’s area. 
The wartime decline persisted up to September, 1944, but by the 
end of last year the population had risen again by 2.3 million and 
was less than 500,000 below the pre-war figure. There are some 
striking changes in the distribution over the area. The popula- 
tion in the Administrative County of London, which had been 
thinning out steadily before the war and, of course, dropped 
sharply in the early part of the war, had risen again by the end 
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of last year and had practically reached the planned ceiling of 
, In. the remainder of the continuously i area, 
bounded roughly by a circle of twelve miles radius from Charing 
Cross, the figure has already exceeded its planned limit by 
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tinuing and the question must arise whether it can be restricted 
to its present level. Even. if it can, it is evident that an app 
ciable redistribution of the population must take place rs 
proposed planning for the Greater London area is to be realised. 


Shorter Notes 


Concessions were announced this week in the restrictions on 
domestic fuel consumption. Gas and electric heating will be 
permitted, without a medical certificate, in households “ where jp 
is necessary in the interests of the health” of children under three 
and old people over seventy. It will also be permitted for the 
drying of clothes and household linen, and for drying premises 
affected by floods. In other words, people are now legally per. 
mitted to do what they would have done in any case. ‘ 


x 


The Agriculture (Emergency Payments) Bill fulfils the Govern. 
ment’s promise to provide a special sutsidy for farmers who, in 
response to the need for increased production, have sown Crops 
this spring on land damaged by floods. The payments will vary 
from £3 to £1§ an acre, according to the crop, and are 
to cost not more than £23 million. The Bill also enables claims 
for the hill sheep subsidy to be assessed on the number of 
sheep last December, instead of on the reduced nymber after 
decimation by snow. These are modest contributions to. those 
farmers who were very hard hit by last winter, but farmers as a 
whole should gain greatly from the general increase of prices 
announced recently. 

x 


Mr. Silkin has made an able defence of the proposed Bankside 
power-station, The power-station will take up little room, will be 
set well back from the river, will use oil instead of coal, and its 
chimney will be a good deal lower than St. Pauls ; still more con- 
v-ncing was his argument that London’s electricity requirements 
were so great that Bankside was necessary as well as—not instead 
of—the alternative site at Rotherhithe. What the Minister could 
not demonstrate successfully was that the power-station would fit 
satisfactorily with the LCC plan for the South Bank. 


* 


In a speech last week-end the Minister of National Insurance 
stated that by the end of April, 1947, there had been 2,735,500 
claims for family allowances, compared with 2,600,000 by the end 
of 1946 and 2,300,000 by August 6, 1946, when payment began. 
New claims are arriving at the rate’ of 7,000 a week. Claims 
rejected amount to approximately 3 per cent of the total, and 
allowances are being paid in 2,553,000 cases, that is, in respect 


just over 4,000,000 children. 
x 


In the House of Commons this week, the Attorney-General gave 
some figures on the number of divorces: In 1945, 25,000 petitions 
were filed and 20,000 disposed of. Im 1946, the figures were 
43,000 and 33,000 respectively. It was because of this that the 
Denning Committee recommended that undefended cases should 

-be heard by county court judges sitting as Special Commissioners, 
and that this recommendation, which was implemented, was 
justified is illustrated by the fact that, in the first three months 
of this year, about 17,000 petitions were filed and 16,820 disposed 
of. ‘The Attorney-General added, however, that it might be two 
years before the “ really frightful arrears of Service cases” were 
wiped out. 


The Economists’ Bookshop 


(jointly owned by the London School of Economics and Political Science “7 
and by The Economist) 
is now open for business at 
11/12 CLEMENT’S INN PASSAGE, 
ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Letters to 
Bonus Issues.” 


Sir—In your leading article on the Budget, in the issue of 
April 19th, you said that “there is a case for some taxation On 
bonus issues, many of which are undeniably devices for evading 
surtax.” In the debate on the Budget resolutions on April 23rd, 
I said that I proposed to ask you to give me instances of bonus 
issues being used to evade surtax. That I now do What did you 
mean?—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons Davip Eccies 


{On further examinotion, it is apparent that our statement, as a general 
proposition, cannot be sustained and should be withdrawn, It is true 
that, before the war, when bonus. issues were permitted, shares of 
companies that were believed to have the intention of making a bonus 
issue, especially a regularly recurring one, were often sought after by 
investors, and recommended to them by their professional advisers, as 
ameans of reducing liability to tax. It was this widespread opinion 
that misled us. But it is really based ona fallacy.. Take the case 
of a company whose profits steadily rise from year to year. It could 
mise its dividend from 5 per cent to 6 per cent to 7 per cent.. Or it 
could keep the dividend at 5 per cent and issue a 5 per cent capital 
bonus every year. .If it chose the second course, a surtax payer could 
sell his bonus every year and keep his income, and accordingly his 
tax,.steady. But he could achieve the same result, if the company 
pursued the first course, by selling part of his holding every ‘year. In 
either case, he would be taking his capital profit every year and 
reducing his proportionate share in the company. His ‘tax. liability 
would be the same in either case. 

This is the simplest case. But much the same reasoning applies 
in other instances. ‘There may, or may not, be highly ingenious ways 
of dodging tax liability which involve at some stage the issue of bonus 
shares. But the general argument that bonus shares are a method 
of avoiding liability to tax is incorrect and should be withdrawn. It 
follows that Mr Dalton’s stamp duty on bonus issues js not only 
eer » detail, as we argued atthe time, but also wrong in principle. 
—EDITOR. 


The Tobacco Duty 


Sirn,—“ The shorter the stub . . . the greater the net gain” in 
cutting a cigarette in half, says Mr John Green, and his demon- 
stration seems convincing. But what of a man who throws his 
cigarette away after half-a-dozen whiffs? Evidently half a cigarette 
will serve his turn as well as a whole one ; so by cutting it in half 
he doubles his profit, a far greater gain-than that envisaged by 
Mr Green. Therefore the longer the stub the greater the gain! 

Of course, there is a catch in it. This appears to be that the 
length of the stub depends in part at least on the rate at which the 
marginal utility diminishes, and this varies greatly for different 
smokers, whereas Mr Green assumes it to be constant.—Yours 


faithfully, 
W. W. Grec 
River, Petworth. 


Sm,—If you put out half your cigarette and light it again you 
lose only one CF, instead of two, as your correspondent suggested 
in your last issue. Thousands of soldiers and workers have relied 
om this method of maximising their personal utility. If the re- 
lighting method be adopted the cork-tip is an asset instead of a 
lability —Yours truly, 

, A. M. DE NEUMAN 

University College of the South West, Exeter 


= J Prosperity for Wool 


~$i,—The article in the issue of May 3rd gives a very. clear 
ind fair'résumé of the Wool Working Party report, but a critical 
tading of the report suggests some further points of vital im- 
oo to the industry to which more consideration should be 


“Manufacturing réquires a mixture of artistic imagination and 
a ial ability in the management—usually this means one 
Maof a very small team owing to the size of the average busi- 
“many examples could be given of one man having made 
ithe difference between a mill running or not. Therefore the 
@ulicy of training and ‘choice of suitable men .is particularly 
Ortant, especially so after the period of difficult trading con- 
S between the two wars, when many good men went into 






the Editor 
— industries, where hard work would give ‘more certain 
results. 

A reduced labour force means that quite a considerable quantity 
of machinery may be unemployed. Under conditions of more 
normal tzading, this might result in price-cutting, to the detriment 
of both employers and employees. Ratt 
_ The relationship of the basic wool’ price with other fibrés and 
its stability has an effect of considerably greater importance than 
casual reading of the Report would suggest. _ 

Machinery in the textile wade is mostly slow-running by modern 
Standards and consequently lasts a long time. As the nature of 
the raw material puts a definite ceiling to the possibility of con- 
siderable speeding+up, it is difficult to, make new! machines, which 
are worth the considerably increased extra cost. 

A comparison with the textile trade in.other countries suggests 
the possibility of improvements. in finishing, in fine crépe-twisting, 
and in styling for fashion. Finishing is hardly mentioned in the 
Report and. will probably be. one of the most important sections 
of. the trade. in the future. 

Finally it is almost certain that more. output could be obtained 
at present with the existing fuel allocations, if the trade were not 
so hampered by regulations—for example the utility programme 
requires the production of a certain yardage of a. given weight 
cloth at a fixed maximum price—by coarser spinning a greater 
yardage of a heavier cloth might be produced but, owing to the 
weight, at a greater cost.—Yours faithfully, 


EDWARD GLENDINNING 
Tanfield. Mills, Huddersfield 


Italian Financial Agreement 


Sir,—On my return to this country from a short visit to the 
Continent I hasten to write and protest against the fantastic settle- 
ment made with Italy and in particular with the glib satisfaction 
with it expressed in your issue of April 26th. 

When are we going to realise that we are no longer a rich 
creditor nation, but owe money left, right and centre? What sort 
of impression will the gift of £100 million of war-time supplies 
and stores for a mere £8,000,000 have upon Egypt and India when 
the question of the sterling balances comes up for serious dis- 


From The Economist of 1847 


May 8, 1847 

[Most of The Economist of this week was given up to 
an analysis of the financial crisis of the time and to its own 
i eee remedy—the substitution of a paper ci 
for gold. é 

The awful predicament in which the country -is now 
placed, and the still more awful predicament into which. it 
is fast hurrying, from causes over which human power can 
now exercise little or no direct control, render it the eee 
tive duty of all to exert ev effort of mind in _to 
avert, or at least to ameliorate, if possible, the disasters which 
impend over us. But, above all, it is our duty, while suffering 

under the severity of a great ure, 10 be careful that we 

do not yield to mere empyrical palliatives, which, while they . 
may afford some immediate ease, must terminate in increased, 
disorder and, aggravation: of the evil. At the same time,’ 
while this caution is necessary,: it is our duty, as intelligent 
beings, to discard every prejudice which former abuses have 
created, and to bring all our intellect and experience, 
uncrippled by nceived notions, to our aid at »such a 
moment... .* question—how are the } 


witnesses fresh advances in the price of grain. And the 


almost equally important question, how are our artisans in 
manufacturing districts to be employed wt 
remainder of the year? it is difficult to answer. And, lastly, 
great and essential question: how is our public revenue 
be kept up amid such prospects? forces itself u us. 
it is a period when common danger demands that party 
ther considerations should be set. aside, anda great effort 
lamities under which we suffer, .. 
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cussion? It may be so much easier for the diplomat and the 
Foreign Office, when faced with awkward problems involving the 
payment to this country of large sums of money, to say in lordly 
fashion “ Forget it,” but it is mot now our money we are giving 
away so generously, but the money of our creditors, unless, of 


course, the people of this country are prepared to export an extra 
£92 million of goods for the pleasure of hearing Count Sforza say 
a few nice words about this country. I heard several expressions 
of opinion on this settlement from people on the Continent, mostly 
our Allies, and_in every case they wondered whether our Govern- 
ment had lost its senses in being so outrageously generous to Italy, 
particularly after the niggardly treatment meted out to Denmark 
on the question of food prices.—Yours faithfully, 

A. P. ASHFORD 
Whitewebbs, Margareitting, Essex 


The Fire Services Bill 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr R. C. Hazell suggested that little 
light was thrown, during the debate on the Second Reading, on 
the justification for increasing the cost of the fire services above 
the pre-war level. In order correctly to estimate the need for this 
increased expenditure one must examine the services obtained 
by the public for the £3,000,000 pre-war annual expenditure. 
The total full-time establishment of the pre-war service was 
around 5,000 officers and men, almost half of these being em- 
ployed by the London Fire Brigade, which Brigade was also 
responsible for about {2,000,000 of the £3,000,000 total expendi- 
ture. 

Outside London, with the exception of a few local authorities, 
the standard of fire protection was exceedingly poor—in some 
cases almost non-existent. An analysis of pre-war fire cover dis- 
closes the wide diversity which existed between local authorities 
of similar area, rateable value, population and fire risk. For 
example, the Borough of Barking, with a pre-war population of 
80,000, employed 37 full-time firemen and officers, properly 
trained and adequately equipped. Gateshead, with a population 


Books and 


Mirror to Mussolini 


“ Ciano’s Diary 1939-43.’ Edited with an Introduction by Mal- 
colm Mugégeridge. William Heinemann. 575 pages. 21s. 
MUSSOLINI’s son-in-law, Italy’s Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, 
looked, but did not write, like’ a vain buffoon. He was im fact 
an abler, more rational and more detached man than the Duce; 
but he had little of the dynamic swagger, will-power and ruthless- 
ness of his chief.. He tried to develop all three, and in the 
process discarded every shred of principle and independence. 
Such a man was bound to write a diary directly he got into 
power ; losing round after round in the struggle between his own 
commonsense and the Duce’s megalomania, he felt each day the 
need to confess his failure, to record that he had done what he 
could and to argue that, if Mussolini should lead Italy to disaster, 
here would be the evidence of his efforts to save her. And if, 
after all, Italy rose to mew imperial heights on Germany’s back, 
then the diary could always be rewritten. 
It is the fact that some such thoughts were in Ciano’s mind 


‘that makes this diary such a valuable and interesting document. 


‘It gives over the period January, 1939, to December, 1943, the 
day-to-day reaction of this young Foreign Minister to a whole 
gallery of rogues and a whole range of plots: Mussolini and 
Hitler first and foremost; then Ribbentrop and Pavelic, the 
Croat puppet leader ; Laval’s unofficial emissaries ; incompetent 
Italian generals and admirals, with their optimistic lying reports 
when all went well and their last-minute qualifications and warn- 
ings when a crisis was upon them; some memorable diplo- 
matists ; Francois-Poncet, watching Ciano enjoying the same 


illusions about the Germans as some Frenchmen ; the German - 


Bismarck and his..eniourage, always encouraging the belief that 
German morale was shaky and the High Command split from 
Hitler; Sir Percy Lorraine, grateful for.small mercies but 
succeeding through all the painful appeasement period in im- 
pressing on Ciano’s mind a picture of British determination to 
fight—if fight she must—to’ the end. 

There can be no doubt of the authenticity of the document, or 
of the greater part of it. Where there are strange omissions, as 
at the time of the Battle of Britain. thev. arein character ; where 
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of 234,000, employed 8 full-time firemen, reinforcing its brigade 
when the occasion arose by police constables acting as 
Oxford, with a population of 99,000 and a rateable value of nea 
£1,000,000, just prior to the war, employed no full-time firemen, 
maintaining a volunteer fire brigade. _ Bearing in mind the exten. 
sive, densely populated areas with hopelessly inadequate fire 
few professional firemen and officers believed that it would be 
possible to operate the 1938 Act merely at the cost of an extra 
PYiiclore th du ei 
ore the war, “permanent duty” was lace. 
men (and their families) were on duty day and night for hb 
days a week, having ¢ eighth day free. A national system 
60 hours’ duty per week is about to be introduced. Rates of p 
of firemen before the war were inadequate and out of keeping wi 
the professional status of the fire service. Those rates have been 
replaced by a national scale equal to that of the police forces. 

The functions of fire brigades are to be extended. Now, firemen 
and officers must be trained in order to be competent to advise 
factory managements and owners of property on fire. prevention, 
This long-delayed extension of the duties of firemen involves new 
fields of research and technical devel t. Moreover, a per- 
sonnel of fire brigades will be required to undertake the salvs 
duties for which fire insurance companies have maintained 
own salvage corps. 

There is no reason why fire insurance companies, who 
tionably will benefit from the new brigades, should not codeiian 
to their upkeep. The proposal is right in principle and easy of 
application. 

The direct and indirect fire losses suffered by industry must call 
forth an efficient, well-planned, well-manned and properly trained 
modern fire service. The firemen’s contribution towards our 
country’s production needs is to reduce these losses. To go back, 
as Mr Hazell suggests, to 1938 would be to throw away the lessons 
of the war and to deny the present needs of industry. 

Yours faithfully, 
JouN Horner, 


General Secretary, the Fire Brigades Union 
First Avenue House, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Publications 


there are strange changes of view, for example, about the wisdom 
of fighting side by side with the Germans—they, too, are in 
character. There are the makings of great tragedy here, if farce 
were not so often breaking in; and if the real tragic hero, the 
Italian people, did not appear in so minor and so ludicrous a réle. 
Mostly they are ignored, although Ciano frequently reminds the 


Duce that they would rather fight against than for the Germans, _ 


and there are depressing reminders of the widespread hatred 
there was for the French. They are the tools of the empire-builder; 
nowhere does Mussolini or Ciano show any sense of responsi- 
bility towards them. The master said one day to the son-in-law: 
The Italian race is a race of sheep. Eighteen years is not enough 

to change them. ... We must keep them disciplined and in uniform 

from morning until night. Beat them and beat them and beat them. 
And the son-in-law, visiting Poland and finding Beck incapable 
of understanding that Italy might be a valuable ally, writes: 

Too many painters, sculptors and architects have represented Italy 

in Poland in ip ona , ape love in us our tre nature 

than the strength of our arms, in which they still do not 

believe, 
The obiter dicta of this diary are memorable, in many cass 
because the gem of dictatorial thinking has a setting of Ciano’s dry 
and quiet humour. Ribbentrop, in October, 1941, returning from 
a shoot, says: “Hitler’s New Order in Europe will ensure peace 
for a thousand years” ; Ciano suggests that a “ couple of dozen 
generations” is rather a long time and Ribbentrop gives im: 
“*Let’s make it a century then,’ he said.” And Ciano, iter 
preting the impulsive intuitions and wayward moods of Mussoliai 
which made Italian foreign policy so unaccountable, declares just 
before the war that “it is becoming more and more difficult © 
work with these democracies.” a 


really cleared their in-trays, or read those papers which 
were likely to strengthen views sienip formed. It is remathe 
able how scant is the attention paid in this diary to Italy's dew 
perate economic weaknesses both before and during the ‘wih 
how wrong they were about “Roosevelt’s bluff,” how they wei 
completely surprised by the German attack ot Russia, how’ ay 


they understood ‘the British strength that lay behind the “ 
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sons of a long line of rich business men.” The point is of 
interest because Stalin has once or twice given a similar impres- 
gion; if one has to answer to iC 


pother to brief oneself adequately?" Ciano in fact—particularly x 
‘his war-time: entries—presents a fascinating display of all the 


familiar symptoms of personal tyranny. 

The tone of the book is summed up by a sentence that Francois- 
Poncet wrote from Rome to Paris: “I have to déal with servants 
who have become masters.” i , 

The real villain is of course Hitler—or rather the Hitler- 
Ribbentrop combination. It would have helped the ordinary 
reader if the editor of the diary had taken a rather wider view 
of his duties and illuminated by footnotes the significance of 
many of the German events. Otherwise he has done his job very 
welt and the index is a model of its kind. 


American Health Insurance 


“Health Insurance in the United States.’” By N. Sinai, Odin 
W. Anderson, Melvin L. Dollar. The Commonwealth Fund. 
London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1946. 8s. 6d. 


Wirth the recent large expansion of social insurance schemes in 
this country it is interesting, by way of contrast, to read an account 
of the position in the United States of America, where a national 
health insurance scheme does not exist. The place of the State 
and of compulsory insurance is taken in America by voluntary 
services which have developed rapidly. In the "thirties, when 
the health insurance movement was given renewed attention, the 
hospital associations and medical societies were in a position to 
initiate and operate their own plans: they pressed for special 
enabling legislation and from 1933 to 1946 the number of plans 
so developed by the largest, the Blue Cross hospital organisation, 
increased from 1 to 87 and the enrolment (in round numbers) 
from 2,000 to 20,000,000. 

The problems connected with this development and other 
matters concerning “voluntary group prepayment plans” are 
analysed with care and in great detail by the three authors, their 
book being one of a series of monographs published as part of 
am intensive study of medical care in the United States by a 
special ““ Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order” of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. It is interesting to discover 
from the chapter dealing with the attitudes of professional govern- 
ment and lay groups towards health insurance that since the early 
‘thirties the American Medical Association has actively opposed 
compulsory health insurance under governmental auspices, but 
it would have been still more interesting, just because of this 
opposition, if the authors had compared the administrative 
machinery in countries with compulsory insurance under official 
or semi-official control with the American arrangements. There 
ismuch in the book which would have provided the basis of a 
detailed critical comparison between the American systems and 
these existing in most other countries. European readers will 
egret this gap in an otherwise commendable study. And so may 


Distilled Erskine May 


‘AmIntzoduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons.’’ 
. By Sir Gilbert K.C.B. Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 
‘946 pages. 18s. net. 


3 GIL Campion is Clerk of the House .of Commons. He 
i also editor of Erskine May’s “Parliamentary Practice,” that 
thoritative work with which the Speaker. can quell even the 
Most fecalcitrant and resilient member of Parliament. In this 
book’ he gives a tucid but comprehensive summary of parlia- 
“procedure, including ‘all the changes’ and developments 
, » taken place between 1929, when the first edition 
peared, and the summer of 1946. 
Mis difficua to see how MPs, especially new MPs, could get: 
‘seg withou: this work. To the ordinary reader of Hansard, 
ged but perplexed by such phrases as “ Getting Mr. Speaker 
" echt, it s.9, bon of Spe ea Bur it. is far more 
mae ; thro ne intricacies of parliamentary procedur 
wed Oconee al study, for the chief value of his, work 
1% show how -procedyre is part and parcel of 
‘English constitution. From the early days of Parliament, 
mea the faithful Commons refused to grant money to the king 
htheir grievances had been redressed, until to-day, when the 
criticises Government policy on the allotted supply 
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days, there can be traced an unbroken development of procedure. 
Before the present Government useg its oo in the House, 
as it’ Pippo to db Before this session , to carry through 
changes in procedure which the House’s own Select Committee 
have turned down, it should reflect upon this indivisibility of 
procedure-and constitution. Hear what Sir Gilbert Campion says 
about the guillotine, which the Government has applied to the 
Transport and ‘Town and Country Planning Bills: : 
Jrastic form of procedure is not popular in any part of the 
HouseyIn 1935°a successful attempt was made to substitute for it 
a voluntiry agreement, reached through representatives of the 
ernment and of Opposition parties. The various stages of the 
Government of India Bill of that year were by this means allotted an 
agreed number of days, and its consideration was punctually com- 
pleted in conformity with the schedule... It would be a triumph for 


the spirit of conciliation if this precedent comes in future to be 
generally adopted. 


World Survey 


“ The Between-War World.’’ A Short Political History, 1918-39, 
By J. Hampden Jackson. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


THIs book is a revised and enlarged edition of a work on The 
Post-War World, first published in. 1935. Mr Jackson’s method 
Is mainly descriptive. He begins with Western Europe, and then 
goes via the USSR to the Near and Far East, Africa and America. 
The ailocation of space is on the whole satisfactory. At first sight, 
it may seem a little odd that a chapter on Iran, Iraq and 
Afghanistan should be as long as the only chapter directly on 
France, but the English reader needs more “background” ex- 
planation of the Middle East than of France, and this “ back- 
ground” could hardly be given in fewer pages. Indeed, the 
merits of the book lie in these short accounts of large countries. 
Mr Jackson has a clever way of selecting essential facts and pre- 
senting them, without overcrowding, in an easy, readable style, 

The treatment of controversial questions is not always free from 
the partisanship which the author deplores in his preface, 
Jackson is too much inclined to “lean over backwards” when 
he is judging his own countrymen. He thinks of capitalist im- 
perialism as the preacher to whom Mr Calvin Coolidge once 
listened thought of sin. This may be the right view, but it is 
a little too simple for a historian. For example, the book would 
gain in fairness if, without taking out any of the criticisms of 
British rule in India and elsewhere, more were said about the other 
side of the picture. Mr Jackson himself realises that the capitalist 
imperialists did not break into an idyllic Africa or India, and it 
is not quite certain that Chinese civilisation was or is (Mr Jackson 
is here quoting Ear! Russell) “superior to ours in all that makes 
for human happiness.” 

The book also tends to be a little out of focus, in spite of 
revision and enlargement; the world is seen as it appeared to 
Mr Jackson ten or twelve years ago, and many of his judgments 
have a far away ring about them. Nevertheless, once the reader 
is aware of this slight distortion, he can make his own corrections. 
A more serious fault is the partisan treatment of political history 
in the strict sense of the term. The chapter on the Treaty of 
Versailles and the penultimate chapter, “Internationalism on 
Trial,” are the weakest in the Mr Jackson repeats un- 
critically many of the German legends of the 1930’s about the 
treaty, and is even kinder to the first stages of German rearma- 
ment. Thus, after misstating the terms of the Disarmament 
Convention rejected by Hitler in the last phase of the Disarmament 
Conference, Mr Jackson makes the astonishing comment that 
“Germany very properly walked out of the.Conference and re- 
signed from the League on October 14, 1933.” 


Shorter Notices 


“The American Individual Enterprise System: Its Nature 
Evolution and Future.”’ By the Economic Principles Com- 
mission of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
McGraw-Hill. 2 Vols. 1,119 pages. 50s. 

This colossa! manifesto (described as “a vital message for every 
red-blooded believer in American democracy”) covers virtually: the 
whole field of economics, practical and theoretical, with énough his- 
tory and statistics thrown in to: make" a: book in itself. Valuable 
reading for Socialists ; “ted. believers, 
should handle with 


otherwise comprehen 

sive scope is the absence of any treatment of America’s réle (except 

di nae 7 = tal commodity agreements, a 
i t intergovernmen F 

py ps sme trade argument for the exclusive benefit of farmers. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Waging World Peace 





(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


ame title of Mr Walter Lippmann’s address to the conven- 
tion of the US Chamber of Commerce on April 29th 
symbolises the mixture of motives behind the very general public 
support of Mr Marshall’s summary of the Moscow conference, 
particularly in relation to its forecast of action in Western 
Europe. (The three phrases most often quoted in editorials 
were those in which the Secretary said that this country will not 

“compromise on great principles for the sake of agreement,” 
that “ action cannot await compromise through exhaustion * and 
that “ the patient is sinking while the doctors deliberate.”) 

The Secretary gave no indication of what is going to be done 
to help the patient rise again: press speculation, drawing in 
part on Mr Dulle’s broadcast and on Senator Vandenberg’s 
speech, is anticipating a merger of the three Western zones of 
Germany, the raising of industrial Icvels, and the revitalisation 
of the Ruhr. How does such a programme fit with the long- 
term American objective for Germany? In 1945, at the end of 
the war, the announced American purpose was to denazify, to 
demilitarise, and to deindustrialise, especially in respect of war 
potential. Since then, unannounced short-term US objectives 
have accumulated out of a series of case-by-case decisions. They 
are not necessarily compatible with previous declarations, even 
though attempts at reconciliation are being vigorously made. 

The major relience in such attempts is on the approach 
through the stomach. Mr Hoover has documented the fact that 
the Germans, to use Mr Roosevelt’s famous phrase, are “ ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed.” Mr Hoover apparently also sub- 
scribes to the thesis that of the Four Freedoms, freedom from 
want is the most important as preparation for the understanding 
and practice of democracy. 

Once accepted, the point that the Germans must have more 
in order to be good democrats—that no one can eat the Bill of 
Rights—leads to an upward revision of the level of industry. 
Reindustrialisation affects the other two American short-term 
objectives regarding Germany. More fertilisers would mean 
more food. But the elements that go into fertiliser, as a recent 
event in Texas City has illustrated, are also effective explosives. 
A stepped-up operation of fertiliser plants and other industrial 
capacity, moreover, would be more practicable if fuller use were 
made, in responsible positions, of the men whose know-how was 
evident under the Nazi regime, 

This desire to give the Germans more, in order to aid them 
to be good democrats, runs wholly parallel to three desires which 
are not primarily related to the Germans: to provide some. of 
the goods for which the whole of Europe cries out, to erect an 
effective bastion against the Russians, and to lighten the load 
on the American taxpayer and consumer. “The editorial’ com- 
ment of the Patterson group’s Washington outlet, the Times 
Herald, summarises succinctly: 

Marshall, we’re glad to see, doesn’t fall for that One World 
piece of wishful thinking. 

Our own feeling has long been that ui best thing we could 
do Monn Pe eons eee #8 Bostible, leave it to 
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go Communist if the Europeans haven’t the guts to resist the 

Reds, and devote ourselves to girding the Western Hemisphere 

against any possible future attacks. 

However, it is a safe bet that our present rulers have no ides 
of doing that, and the Vandenberg “ Republicans ” are going 
to go along with the Truman plan to fight Communism wid 
dollars around the world. 

Under these circumstances it seems to us that the best ti 
we can do is to‘get Western Germany merged economically as 
soon as possible and help its industries step up ne 
production as fast as they can. . 

In doing all this, the Western Allies would not be acting: out 
of any sob-sister pity for the Germans, who, after all, let Hitler 
lead them into that 1939 attack on Poland which preci 
World War II. 

The object would be the cold and businesslike one of 
some of the present crushing loads off American, British and 
French—especially American—taxpayers, and stopping some of 
the drain on US food which is helping to keep our own food 
prices so high. 

The cost to the United States of the future of Europe is a 
recurrent consideration. The New York Times may urge thet 
it is “ up to us to make it clear to Russia that whatever happens 
the United States will never again disinterest itself in Europe, 
and will never again attempt to stay aloof from conditions which 
twice involved us in Great Wars,” but the Detroit News is 
thoroughly pertinent in noting that “the validity of this {the 
hopeful] view depends altogether on whether, in the long run, 
the policy agreed on by the American delegation will be given 
adequate financial support by the American people through theit 
Congress.” Three instances of financial reluctance in 
to Germany have recently occurred. During consideration of 
the War Department deficiency Bill, an attempt was made in the 
Senate to attach an amendment requiring wider use of the fer- 
tiliser plants in the US zone. The item of half a billion for non- 
military expenditures in occupied areas has roused considerable 
protest. Secretary Marshall’s first crossing of swords with 
Congress concerns his hope of restoration, by the Senate, of the 
$150 million cut the House made in the $350 million foreign 
relief programme. 

Along with consideration of such costs, go queries whether 
the money spent and to be Pc pens if and as applied under the 
short-term ober | is rete ied in such a way as to give 
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the maximum yield. ork Herald Tribune declares 
that ‘to “ hold Basie democracy a’ policy of boldness ia 
getictosity Wy the wily ptacricable- doutiee” ere is the b 
to go with the generosity? When the Greco-Turkish propostl 
was laid before Congress, there’ was awareness that 
was a first instalment on a very barge eedee- 7A pool ttly 
wished they could get a look both at the whole bill, and at 
design for reconstruction which it could ‘acilitate. If 
not to be rushed, country by country, and only after 
minorities and. outside pressures” were already activ 
were not to be a counter-measure—toward: what pa 

itis @ ier a ge: foie lor Bursbe b¥ rebeilding 

t is quicker to . 
along the old lines, Sab beveene'force chip eine the do 
industrial area of the Continent. But what about the st li 
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The idea of European federation—economic, political, or 


—keeps cropping up. It has appeared in the form of the con- 
bright and Thomas and Congressman Boggs ; 

States hereby favours the creation of a United States of Europe 
within the framework of the United Nations,” and in the declara- 
tion of 81 prominent Americans assembled by Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, and again in Mr Truman’s interview. with. Mr 
George Creel. The converse of General Eisenhower’s com- 
ment that “ weakness cannot co-operate ; it can only beg” is 


ao 
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noted in the joint ITO delegation to the Geneva Conference on 
International Trade of the Netherlands, Belgium and. Luxemburg. 
- The ,case.for making. decisions further ahead. than the next 
crisis has been repeatedly urged since the Truman Doctrine was 
announced, The impression exists that the major. positive 
result of the Moscow. meeting isan. improved, working. basis 
among the Americans, the British.and the French. .. Is it strong ° 
enough. to, support the ;kind of -boldness that .would make 
Europe’s200 million people and 2. million square :miles’.a 
balanced and productive economic area? 


Mechanisation in Coal Mining 


W ITH the ending of the post-war reconversion. period, the 
coal industry in the. United States is initiating a pro- 
gramme of research. One firm located in the Pittsburgh area 
has announced plans for a project designed to perfect a com- 
mercial process for making petrol and gas fuel of high heat 
value from bituminous coal. Research in the gasification and 
liquifaction of coal is also being pushed at experimental plants 
wattered throughout both the eastern and western coal regions. 
Keeping pace with research in processing, the coal mining 
industry is studying means of increasing the effici of mech- 
anisation both underground and on the surface. The American 
Mining Congress has recently held its first post-war Coal Con- 
vention and Exposition and it is here that the latest equipment, 
most of it designed during the last two years, was displayed for 
the first time. 

Mining activities in coal fields throughout the United States 
have in the past been concentrated mainly on seams easily 
accessible to strip mining, outcrop entries, or shallow shaft 
Openings. Regardless of the type of mining, past production 
has come from beds containing the highest quality coals and 
from seams of greatest vertical thickness. Although coal re- 
serves are enormous—one authoritative estimate places them 
at over 3.2 trillion, that is, 3,200,000,000,000 tons—it is gene- 
tally agreed that beds close to the surface and those ranging from 
five to seven feet in thickness result in lowest mining cost. 
Reserves in this category are less, and as depth and thickness 
are only one phase of the problem relating to coal reserves, 
quality being of equal importance, it is virtually impossible to 
predict accurately the significant tonnage of coal reserves or 
the exact length of time a given deposit will suffice for a stated 


= increased labour costs. and the necessity of main- 
faining a high standard of product have resulted in the exten- 
tive. use of mechanical equipment to supplant the man with 
pend shovel both underground and in. strip coal tions. 
oday more than half of the coal produced from as 
comes from mines that are entirely ens where 
machinery can be used to special advantage, as is the case wi 
surface or strip operations, output has increased so sharply: that 
i 1945 it was possible for 370,000 strip miners to produce the 
sae tonnage tar éiabes miners uced in 1936. — 
The total soft coal production in the United States is about 
§30,million tons annually. Strip mining accounts for about 
lo million tons of this total. A similar situation exists in the 
anthracite industry where stripping methods account for 10 mil- 
epee She ool ee > ee 8 xe bata 
' growth of strip mining is logical; it is free s 
litient to underground operation, less skill is: required of: the 
itiner, work in the open air is more attractive than work under- 
found, and stripping is cheaper. Although the quality of the 
ae mined is frequently inictine i secured by ca 
More selective underground operations, erences IM cos 
ae offset. this. disadvantage, as coal from the majority 
hall operations requires some processing today to meet the 
ae oes both industry and on porns. Chenin 
ad“ screening plants ,are generally required irrespective 
mining method. In 1945 a ton of coal mined by stripping 


(From: an’ American Correspondent) / 


methods averaged $2.33 against $2.83: per ton::for: machine- 
loaded coal underground, Equipment now available. for) strip- 
ping operations makes it possible to mine coal with fewer em- 
ployees than ever befére and, equally important, to. go. after 
coal at greater depths. Gigantic shovels capable of handling 
fifty cubic yards of overburden at one scoop are now: on order. 
Shovels of this type will be able to dig to a vertical depth of 
eighty feet to clean off the dirt and rock that lie over the coal 
seam. Today it is considered economical to strip off as much 
Sey feet of waste soil and rock to reach a five-foot seam of 


Strip mining is carried on.extensively in Illinois. and Indiana 
where the terrain is level, the seams are of. required thickness, 
and equally ideal, they are for the most flat-lying. In the 
hilly terrain of the Appalachian region stripping is less extensive 
but in Pennsylvania there are anthracite stripping operations 
extending to depths of nearly 200 feet. 

Important though stripping has become, most coal in the 
United States still comes from underground mines. It is 
generally recognised that the best method of improving pro- 
duction per man-hour underground is by decreasing hand base 
through the increased use of efficient machinery. It is further 
generally recognised. that increased, mechanisation of produc- 
tion, coupled with more efficient management of all other phases 
of the industry, is the only way: im which maximum. employ- 
ment at maximum wages with a fair profit can be brought to 
the American coal mining industry. 

One of the most interesting mechanical developments in. 1946 
was that of a timber setting machine. Available for both track 
and trackless mining, the use of these machines resulted in 
timber work being done with from one to four less men than 
when. timber was set by hand, As timbering is one of the most 
important means of, accident. prevention underground, especi- 
ally in mines where roof action is uncertain, it can be readily 
understood that the development of a machine that will eliminate 
much of the tedium of hand work in setting heavy timber props 
is an important development in safety and bei ase" 

Improved: cutting machines, used extensively to part the coal 
from the waste rock below. and above the. seam prior to blasting, 
have also been developed. Through use of alloy bits, the speed 
of cutting is being materially increased. 

One of the most tedious tasks underground in a coal mine 
was formerly that of loading the broken coalat the mining 
face. In the past, this work was done by hand. A miner shovelled 
the coal into a mule car or a battery-drawn train of cars. To- 
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latter being essentially a specially designed underground lorry 
constructed for coal haulage and quick loading and dumping. 
Such equipment is loading more coal today with 50 to 2§ per 
cent fewer men than with older methods, even in cases where 
the coal seam is less than 5 feet in height. 

The trend toward larger cars for mine haulage is most notable. 
It is estimated that during 1946 about 2,000 mine cars of 8-ton 
capacity were put into mine service. Furthermore, locomotive 
speeds underground are being stepped up ; two manufacturers 
delivered units capable of 25 miles per hour or better with a 
full load of cars. Nor is the locomotive alone in the field ; 
rubber conveyor operations are being expanded, and an increased 
number of mines are being planned so as to provide for discharge 
of the loading machine directly on to conveyor belts. 


American Notes 


The Truman Doctrine in Practice 


Mr Harold Stassen, following in the footsteps of Mr Willkie, 
has made his pre-presidential tour with a discretion and circum- 
spection which observers in the United States are unkindly con- 
trasting with the behaviour of another eminent American abroad. 
Mr Stassen came to listen, not to preach, and appropriately enough 
received his reward in the form of a coveted interview with Stalin, 
which has both fascinated and irritated most American commen- 
tators, who would like to see the pious aspirations of the inter- 
view translated a little more fully into action. In his first com- 
ments on reaching home, Mr Stassen has shown an equal discretion, 
but his emphasis on the likelihood of peace, on the need for “ wise 
and humanitarian” American policies, and his criticism of the 
Truman policy in Greece and Turkey as purely negative, probably 
provide the key to his views. 

There is no doubt that his trip has enhanced Mr Stassen’s 
stature—however scornfully the party wheelhorses may regard his 
political chances—and that its timing gives him an opportunity to 
make. a substantial contribution to the clarification of American 
foreign policy which is overdue. ‘The bi-partisan vote in the 
House which reduced post-Unrra relief from $350 million to $200 
million shows on what shaky foundations Mr Marshall’s reported 
plan for re-invigorating Western Europe is built. In part this vote 
was a reaction from the high pressure to approve aid to Greece 
and Turkey; and an expression of the perennial yearning for 
economy. But in so far as it first denied relief for Soviet- 
dominated countries, and then hedged it about with rigid and 
well-nigh insulting restrictions, it ¢an claim to be a bastard child 
of the Truman doctrine. There may be an excellent case for 
fighting Communism with bullets in Greece and Turkey and 
killing it-with kindness in Poland and Hungary, but it has not been 
convincingly presented to Congress.. One of Mr Marshall’s first 
moves is likely to be the creation of a full-time policy committee 
in the State Department to avert the charges of inconsistency 
against its policy in China, in Palestine, in South America, and 
on this very issue of relief supplies for Eastern Europe. 


o * x 


Peace in Industry 


The second round of wage increases is now virtually complete, 
and with the exception of the crumbling telephone strike, in 
which a new union was trying out its strength, it has been aida 
without the firing of a single*shot:.. Two-year contracts signed by 
US Steel, General Motors, Chrysler, and Jones and Laughlin— 
all in the 15 cent pattern—<cap a series of agreements reached in 
oil, rubber, printing, textiles,.and the electrical industry. Mr 
Murray, by securing the key agreement with US Steel, has not 
only forced Mr Reuther, of the Automobile Workers, to fall into 
line, but has prepared the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
to. withstand any forthcoming tconemic or Congressional deluge. 

The chief cloud on this bright horizon is the possibility of a coal 
strike when the mines are returned to the owners on June 30th. 
etc — - rue Lewis and the eae are now going 
orward, wi r expected to as the price of 
peace, a reduction of hours soon 9 to 8 oe loss of pay ; 





which so 
acs . last month ; 
» the health ’ and welfare 


fund from § cents, to 10 cents per ton of coal mined. These 
negotiations might be proceeding more rapidly if the Southern 
operators were not convinced that the labour bill now being fought 
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over in the Senate, will prohibit the industry-wide bargaining, 
contributions to union welfare funds, and the unionisation of 
men, which they find so hard to swallow. It isnot improbete’ 
however, that Mr Lewis may yet use the 

Northern operators to squeeze their more recalcitrant 
into signing a new contract. It is a reflection of Mr Lewis's. 
in the past—and of the demand for coal generated by full 
ment—that, according to figures recently published in the all 
Street Fournal, the soft-coal miners, who in 1939 were inchuded 
in the “submerged half” on weekly earnings of $23.88 are now 
the aristocrats of labour, with average earnings of nearly $70, 






* * * 


Unity for Labour ? 


The approach of drastic anti-labour legislation has provided 
a stimulus to industrial peace ; it has also given a new lease of life 
to the hope that the American Federation of Labour and its virile 
offshoot, the Congress of Industrial Organisations, would bury 
their differences in the face of common danger. The Senate 
appears likely to back up the House in forcing a rapid 
co-operation. By a winning combination of obstinacy and 
tory tactics, Senator Taft appears to have halted the sonia 
pro-labour Republicans. A renewed effort by Senator 
Republican, to split the omnibus labour Bill into four 
some of which might prove acne table to the President, a 
sharply defeated, by 59 to 35 ven Democrats joined Mr T 
while only "Langer and Mr Morse joined the bulk 
Democrats. The desire to put the President on the spot 
to have been more potent than the need to write a more pen 
Bill which will become law. It now appears that by some soften- 
ing of language, Oe ee ee to govern. 
rd use of the injunction against labour unions, the stiffen- 

” of the Bill may prevail. 

Rieat that the conference between the AFL and the clo 
leaders would result in actual fusion were never very bright; and 
Mr Murray has already announced that no agreement was 
on this subject. Quite apart from the last year’s vituperative 
attacks of the AFL on CIO strike policy, the rivalries of their 
leaders, and the vested interests that would have to be dislodged, 
the AFL regards the CIO as a species of Trojan horse as long a 
some of its unions continue to be Communist-dominated, and a 
long as it maintains its Political Action Committee, The problem 
of its “ fellow travellers ” is one that the CIO has so far hesitated 
to tackle, fearful that it might break the organisation. 

The AFL and the CIO have, however, agreed to co-operate on 
“common labour problems,” by which is meant chiefly the: spate 
of anti-labour legislation in the states as well as in Ww 
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Constructional Activity . i Teucs to sais ae 
Predictions of a near-term fall in business activity 
reinforcement from quite substantial evidence, of .a Regs! 3 
constructional activities in many centres. On early 1947 Tepe 
the Department of Commerce estimated a-construction total. 
ieee: er $15 billion = the full ae ret quarter repay have 
isappointing, however, and the Department has now re 
duced the probable total to below $13 billion, ‘with substantial 
hold-ups both in residenrial and non-residential work. Housing 
targets are ‘anita higve fila By: As ‘Bet oom from end-1946 
projections. hi 
Building material costs: have probably’ risen iby as much # 
25 per cent over the last six months. The actual rise in 
costs, however, has probably porn en much greater. since construc: 
tion throughout the country has been hampered by a shortage 
of key materials and ‘skilled labour. The decline in activity bas 
thus spread to factory construction and re-equipment work’of al 
kinds, a development which quite probably reflects a 
for industry to pause and to consider costs and ici 





more soberly since urgent post-war reconstruction has been com- 


pleted to a very large degree. 

The evidence is by no means conclusive at this stage, and the 
construction industry itself is at pains to emphasise that a more 
even flow of materials could bring a reasonable decline in build- 
ing costs from present levels, despite the acceptance of recent 
wage claims. Lumber prices, fot example, have risen by 20 


percent since 1939, and not long ago, ee ee a ing & s 


anxious to pay substantial premiums over that lev for mc 
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Industrial Reactions 


A steep decline in constructional activities would, of course, 
have immediate repercussions oyer a much wider field. For steel, 
the key industry, constructional work accounts for very nearly 
one-fifth of total output. How far the recent pace of activity 
hinges upon private expenditures of this type may be gauged 
from the following figures issued by the Commerce Department: 


1945 1946 
2nd qu. § 4th qu. © 4th qu. 
($ billion at yearly rates) 

2:2 3°6 8-8 


Construction... ..cseccsccdcces ° 

Business equipment ........... 6-1 8-3 15-6 
NOTIOS sn > 0.02006 5,5 ¥a.02a8 —0-7 0-8 9-7 
Net exports (cash)............. —0:9 2-4 3-8 
Private capital formation ..... : 6-7 15-1 37-9 


In the fourth quarter of last year, gross national product was 
running at an annual rate of nearly $205 billion. In the first 
of 1947, the annual rate increased again to $210 billion. 
With a world-wide dollar shortage looming in view, industry is 
naturally expressing Concern over export trends, but this danger 
is regarded as less immediate. It is held, moreover, that Wash- 
ington has a more direct lever for assistance in this direction. 
Any fall in construction, however, can scarcely be balanced by 
further growth in inventories, which are already at reasonably 
generous levels. 

Searching for fuzther pointers to declining trade, observers 
now point out that the physical volume of production seems to 
have reached a plateau beyond which industry cannot climb. The 
Reserve Board index (1935-39=100) has been held at 189 for the 
past three months, while the sensitive Moody’s daily commodity 
index (1931 = 100) is now near 400 against a March peak of 432. 
Yet another pointer frequently cited is the recent declining trend 
of money in circulation after the sustained inflation of currency 
that has lasted for nine years 

So far, direct evidence of any serious decline in turnover has 
been confined to relatively few consumer items, mainly luxury 
goods, apparel, etc., and it may well be that industry has yet 
toreach a decisive turn. In the longer. run, however, a number 
of price and cost anomalies remain to be corrected. In a free 
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economy (such as the United States now enjoys, with quite un- 
important exceptions) so-called “backlogs” could vanish over- 
night, It seems to be more than possible that we may later on 
recall to-day’s news of declining constructional activity as a pre- 
liminary indicator of recession. 


* a * 


Counting the Cost 


e 

Industry is beginning now to realise the wider implications 
of the disaster which overwhelmed the Gulf port of Texas City 
last’ month. ong the works destroyed was the Monsanto 
Chemical unit, in the heart of the dock area. In recent years this 
company has marked exceptionally rapid progress in a chemical 
industry which is noteworthy for the size and power of. its 
dominant units. Within this industry output of plastics has made 
tremendous headway since the war began. While detailed figures 
of recent production are not available on this side of the Atlantic, 
it is known that the coal-tar resin group showed. a threefold ex- 
pansion to the point of peak war production, and that the still 
more vigorous non-coal group, embracing the Melamine, Alkyd, 
Vinyl and Acrylic resins, began the war period with a quite 
negligible output only to match the coal-tar group before V-J Day. 
Within the coal-tar group, Monsanto has been an outstanding 
producer of styrene, which ranks as a key material, with butadiene, 
for synthetic rubber, and which is also the base for polystyrene 
resins which enjoy thermoplastic properties, and which are par- 
ticularly valuable for cheap production. This group, in fact, was 
recently declared to be the most promising of all the plastic 
groups for further growth. Among the largest consumers of 
polystyrene are the automobile, electrical engineering and radio 
industries, all working at a high level of activity. How damaging 
the loss of the Monsanto plant may be is not éasily ascertained. 
There is war surplus plant available for styrene manufacture, 
now in a stand-by condition, and it would certainly be possible 
for Washington to reduce synthetic rubber output, and release 
styrene as a plastics base. To judge by early reactions, however, 
the disaster at Texas City may well have quite damaging reper- 

cussions on plastics manufacture for some time ahead. 
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Scramble for Power in India 
(From Our Bombay Correspondent) 


NE of the most serious drawbacks to the use of shock tactics 
as a political technique is that the results are unpredictable. 
This is already obvious in India, where it is generally beljeved that 
the Prime Minister’s statement that British contro] would be with- 
drawn by June, 1948, was intended to jerk bickering politicians back 
to a sense of realities. The British Government evidently hoped 
that, under this new stimulus, the contending factions would 
coalesce to form the Indian Union outlined by the Cabinet Mission 
last year, or at least would produce some other plan for self-rule 
which would command general support. 

So far, the results of the shock have been very far from British 
intentions. Instead of coalition there has been fission. Even 
agreement to disagree is still Jacking. The real effect has been 
a mad scramble for power, based on a somewhat vague paragraph 
in Mr Attlee’s statement saying that, if the Constituent Assembly 
did not produce a constitution in ume, the British Government 
would have to consider to whom the powers of the Central 
Government in British India should be handed over—“ whether 
as a whole to some form of Central Government for British India, 
or in some areas to the existing Provincial Governments, or in 
such other way as may seem most. reasonable and in the best 
interests of the Indian people.” It might seem unduly pessimistic 
to clairu that this vagueness ended any hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment, but it certainly added impetus to a great many schemes 
which had previously been regarded as of doubtful value. 

Not only did Pakistan, the Muslim League dream country, 
become a probability ; but if the British were willing to hand 
“over power ona provincial basis to-the locat government in’ cffice 
in June, 1948, the obvious thing to do was to-grab that. office and 
hang on to it. Those who were not enamoured of the Constituent 
Assembly and the Indian Union, as proposed by the Cabinet 
Mission ‘and implemented by Congress, realised that they «had 
only "tO maintain their stand for another 19 months to have a 
very good chance of being given their own way. For the Muslim 
League the vagueness of the Prime Minister’s statement turned 
several awkward.corners. The first.was the anomaly that Pakistan, 
as originally —pianned, eonsisted of .two completely distinct areas 
in North-West and North-East. India. If power were transferred 
on a local basis that anomaly would no longer be so apparent. 
As for the authority of any constitution the Constituent Assembly 
might produce, it was automatically limited to those areas which 
recognised the Assembly ; in-other words, the A Group of pro- 
vinces in peninsular India which are administered by Congress 
Governments. The statement,.at least by inference, indicated 
that the Princes would be left free to do as they wished. 


Land of Utter Confusion 


The net.effect has been to thm India in the past two months 
into a country of utter confusion, So much so that Mr Fazlul 
Haque, a Bengal Muslini“politician, has suggested that perhaps 
it might be better if the British srayed after ‘all! 

Most serious*are the determined attempts, still in progress, to 
drive at least two provincial governménts from office and to 
prevemt the formation of a third. The race for local power is 
the Cause of the civil war which rages in the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province, the intractable condition of Calcutta 
and the crises in Assam. So far, the main storm centre has 
been the Punjab, which, because of its economic sirength, would 
be the most important section of Pakistan. Muslims have a 
majority of 53 per cent in the population of the whole province, 
the majority rising as one goes west, “Despite the’ preponderance 
of Muslims the League has never succeeded in a govern- 
ment, ale because. the ite Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and his 
associated rural a very large Muslim vote, 
refused to countenance the y kena and formed coalition govern- 
ments with the aid of the important Sikh and Hindu minorities. 
Since Sir Sikander’s death this admirable arrangement has broken 
down and the League has gained considerable ground, especially 


as it was joined by a number of Unionist (coalition) 

After the last general election in the Punjab the eee 

powerful enough to form a Ministry without outside 

and by default office went to a rump—all that was left me 

old coalition days. 
Inevitably the League’s first move after the “Quit ‘India? 

announcement was to attempt to drive this rump i 

from office by launching a civil jence campaign, — 

campaign was successful and comparatively bloodless, _. = 

vention was to form an administration dominated. by the Mu 

League under the Khan of Mamdot. His summons to 

ment House, however, was a signal for a counter-offensive yi 

Hindus and Sikhs with the battle cry “ No Muslim domination’ 

This time the affair was very far from bloodless. The Mastin Muslims 






gutted, Murree. hill station was razed and many scores 
were wiped out. For a time anarchy broke loose, e 

the North-West. Roving armed bands practically 
Rawalpindi for a time and cut off Kashmir from India. San 
the bands were sufficiently well armed to fight ae battle 
with British and Indian troops. 
of the province passed under the control of the British Governor, 
Sir Evan Jenkin, and up to the end of April it had not ‘ben 
possible to form a new Ministry. 


Troubles on the Frontier ee 


The neighbouring N.W. Frontier Province was fairy closely in- 
volved in the Punjab affair (at one stage the Punjab Government 
protested to Peshawar that raiders from the Frontier were doi 
the damage). But the Frontier has 
population it is almost 


influence im the province appears 0 
Cisobedienee campaign is havir 63s Ghee 
attempts T6 Suppréss it. “It “is C@using the ‘exodus of lane 
numbers of non-Muslims from the province. ‘The League's 
fusal to co-operaté, itt” thé al’ Gabifiet indicates its ui 
willingness to cofipromise abou the Fe place in Pakistar. 

In Bengal the situation is, as usual, c fused. Western Beng 
is Hindu, Eastern. Bengal Muslim, and it is from the Eastert 
Bengal votes thatthe present * Subrawardy “Cabinet draws) is 
support. 

Mr Suhrawardy owes his- own brand of allegiance to the 
Muslim League and, having. no intention of being. poh 
Office, has adjusted the Muslim League doctrine that Leagues 

should administer Muslim provinces to meet his own needs, “He 
is to-day a keen advocate of /all-party governments with of cours 
Mr Suhrawardy at the helm. The opposition, led by the 
experienced Dr Shyam Prasad Mukerji, the power 
Hindu Mahasabha, is unconvinced by such i powes 
has replied with a campaign for the removal of Mr S 
and his colleagues, even going to the extent of claiming chat # 
Governor’s administration ees» be eee to the 
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The Congress contribution to this pull devil, pull baker si 
tion is. to come most.of the. way to admitting Pakistan“ 
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fore unwilling groups: to join us”), to denounce Mr Jjitnah’s 
offer of a truce on the of Pakistan and to suggest the parti- 
tion of the Punjab and Bengal (a complete reversal of its previous 

icy of resisting the “-vivisection of India”). Congress | is 

inty in a quandary from which in earlier days’ it could have 
saved itself by launching yet another “movement” ‘against the 
British. The chief problem is the Constituent Assembly, which 
Congress insisted on establishing, regardless of whether the 
Muslim League participated or not.» The League having per- 


sisted in its boycott, the Assembly owes ‘practically’ the wnole’ 


of its inspiration to Congress and is in fact little more than a 
for that party. It was therefore losing its all-India 
character even before Mr Attleé’s suggestion that local arrange- 
ments for power transfer might be made, Since then Muslim 
ers have been canvassing a scheme to hold a separate Con- 
situent Assembly for North-West India at Lahore, To counter 
general decline in the original Constituent’ Assembly’s status 
Congress has made high-pressure atrempts to bring more grou 
into ir without delay. Particular attention has been paid to the 
Indian states whose representatives were originally intended to 
enter the Assembly for the all-India union ‘discussions after 
the groups of provinces had settled their constitutions, As it 
is, some dozen princes have agteed to send their representatives 
te the Assembly immediately. The states represent two-fifths 
of India, so their addition to. the Assembly’s strength would go 
some of the way towards giving im an all-India. character. 


Nehru and the Princes 


Recently Pandit Nehru has alternately cajoled and threatened 
the rest of the Princely Order to join now. His extraordinary 
remark thar states which did not participate would be regarded 
# hostile brought a rebuke from his Interim Government col- 
\ague, Mr Liagat Ali Khan, who ‘is’ also responsible for the 
opinioy that the Constituent Assembly is dead beyond: resur- 
rection, ‘The majority of the Princes appear to be unmoved by 
the impetuous Pandit, partly because they also realise that Con- 
gress is ‘very anxious tO Compensate for the omission of the British 
io hand over paramountcy to an Indian Government at Delhi. 
At first: Congress insisted that a new Indian Central Government 
must wield this power. Latterly the claim has been dropped and 
thé ‘attitude of some of the princes that they will be free to do 
as they please has caused increasing irritation in Congress ranks, 
‘The continued silence of the really itnportant princes like the 
filets Of Hyderabad, Kashmir-and Mysore has led to a crop of 
tumours that they intend to set up as independent kings. In 

’s case the most fantastic stories about his armament 
plans have- gained currency. Sir ‘C€. P. Ramaswamij Aiyar, the very 
state’ Dewan of Travancore, indicated the general tendency when 
le announced recently that with the passing of paramountcy his 
Maharajah ‘would revert to independent kingship. Many of these 
daims on behalf of the princes are no doubt bargaining points 
intended to keep Congress ambitions: in check, and it is significant 
“ Muslim League spokesmen lose no opportunity of applauding 


from many points of view conditions in the British 

ian, ‘provinces are parlous.’ “The primary cause is Hindu- 
fuslim strife, but the activities of the Communists, the Socialists 
(who recently left Congress) and Dr Ambedkar’s Scheduled Castes 
Federation are also blameworthy. Drastic legislation of all kinds 
has been passed, and in the name of law and order it is now pos- 
ibie for any administration to stamp out opposition, and even to 
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place the inhabitants of whole towns under virtual house arrest, by 
imposing curfews which have lasted as ‘long:as three days: without 
a break. Long curfews are being used as an indiscriminate puni- 
uve measure against unruly »localities, and—because of the way 
population is distributed im most Indian towns—against particular 
communities. poy yt 


Draconian Methods 


The.press is tightly controlled in its handling of internal events, 
and freedom of speech and assembly is frequently suspended. 
Provincial governments claim that these steps. are necessary. to 
prevent deliberate trouble-raising, and in many instances this is 
no doubt true. On the other hand, even the worst ant-British 
demonstrations or pre-war Hindu-Muslim_ riots. never required 
such draconian methods,as. the present-day Indian Miniseries have 
shown themselves capable of using. The only possible conclusion 
is that the older; leaders, particularly in Congress,. are losing. their 
influence and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Home. Minister in the 
Interim Government, did not indulge in oratorical fancy. when he 
recently admitted. as much..... .. 

If the provincial administrations are losing ground in the pre- 
vailing state of uncertainty, the Interim Government is no better 
off. Though a bold show.is made of post-war planning, the fact 
is that no one 'can.do very much when it is, still not known whether 
there will be one India or two and whether the Delhi Government 
will be able to fulfil its promises of aid to. the provinces. The fact 
that Congressmen and Muslim.Leaguers still share the Interim 
Government seems to be because,.so far, neither can gain anything 
by leaving, it. .Though Mr Liaquat Ali Khan’s recent budget, 
with: its heavy. taxes on, profits. and capital gains, was. virtually a 
direct attack on Hindu big businessmen (the chief financial sup- 
port..of Congress), his Congress colleagues were unable to fesist 
him effectively because his proposals were the first step towards 
Pandit Nehru’s socialist ae 

Up to the time of writing, Lord. Mountbatten, the new Viceroy, 
has. been .occupied..in fact.-finding, and, since his inaugural 
announcement..that. the-time had.come for a decision his only 
public gesture has been to induce Messrs Gandhi and Jinnah to 
sign an-appeat-for communal peace, .... . 

But the appeal did not prevent renewed rioting in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and had no practical value. However, there is a growing 
feeling that the present chaos will be resolved in the very near 
future by a Viceregal announcement on partition proposals, 


Work and Politics:in Italy 
[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


For over a month now Italy ‘has been writhing “in’ the throes 
of an acute inflationary crisis, with inevitable* repercussions in 
industry. The country has never ‘been ‘anything but potentially 
bankrupt since the liberation two years ago; but the discovery 
in March that the national deficit had reached 61o milliard lire 
created 4 situation that was new, even if long foreseen. After the 
orgies of autarky in which the Fascists indulged, a large school 
of Italian economists, bankers and businessmen believes in laisser- 
faire with the fervour of: eighteenth-century rebels ‘agamst: ont- 
worn mercantilism. According to these liberisti the root of Italy’s 
economic troubles lies in the socialistic practices of the new 
state ; on the other hand, the working-class leaders and alf those 
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with Socialist inclinations find the fault rather in the half-hearted- 
ness of the present Government’s Socialism. : 

The main causes of the crisis this spring may be summarised 
briefly: Firstly, the end of Unrra deliveries, which means that 
Italy has to pay henceforth vastly more for the food and raw 
materials which its economy compels it to import; there are, 
secondly, persistent signs of foreign competition likely to cut 
short the boom which certain industries have been enjoying ; and, 
lastly, the weakness and inconsequence of the Italian Govern- 
ment’s ecoromic policy which have certainly aggravated an 
already difficult situation. 

Last autumn almost every branch of the Italian textile industry 
was snowed under with orders and was working to full capacity ; 
only the shortage of coal and electric power interrupted this 
activity during the winter. But now in the spring, when electricity 
is no longer restricted and work can go ahead, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that cheap American competition may capture 
Italy’s markets in South America, while Czech, Belgian and Far 
Eastern competition is making itself felt in other parts of the 
world. A typical case is that of the wool and cotton industry of 
Prato ; it employs 17,000 hands, and is at present working to full 
capacity, largely (as for many years) for the South African and 
Indian markets. Besides the general rise in prices, the cost of 
the dyes and grease required by the Prato industry is rising, and 
great fear is felt that here, too, foreign markets will be lost before 
the end of the year to Czech, Belgian and even Chinese com- 
petitors who can underbid. " 

As well as textiles, many kinds of machines, from steamships, 
railway engines and motor-cars down to typewriters, are in great 
demand either for the reconstruction of Italy itself or because 
six years of war have created a feverish world demand for them. 
So Italy’s machine and metal industries may expect with the 
spring a flourishing season with, of course, the proviso that post- 
war reconstruction and replacement are jobs which, roughly 
speaking, come to an end and that, while raw materials (such as 
Swedish ore) are now arriving in Italy, they are still severely 
limited in quality and amount. It is characteristic of the present 
situation that a firm like Lancia’s, of Turin, employing about 
5,000 hands, has the raw materials and surplus of car orders at 
this moment to take on another 2,000. But the vacillations of the 
Government, the monetary crises and the general unrest make it 
unwilling to risk the uncertainties of the future. 


Evasion of Taxes 


To break the vicious circle—which means restoring confidence 
at home and abroad and: attracting the capital resources. which 
are so much needed—the Italian Government, for. all its weak- 
nesses, could take certain steps. It is notorious that the whole 
fiscal system requires 1evision, and that the wealthier classes 
habitually evade taxation ; it is also widely believed that exporters 
are leaving a part of their profits abroad. A capital levy has 
at last been decreed on a steeply rising scale; since wealth in 
Italy is. concentrated in relatively few hands this measure may 
be regarded as long overdue, and it should bring noticeable relief 
to the hard-pressed Treasury. The unequal distribution of wealth 
is reflected in the unequal distribution of food, and it is again 
characteristic of the situation that, immediately after announcing 
the deficit.of 610 milliard lire, the Government declared its deter- 
mination—not for the first time—to enforce economy by stopping 
the worst food abuses, Spartan restrictions upon the consumption 
of meat, cakes and sweets were announced, and a 50 per cent 
tax levied on every restaurant meal costing more than §00 lire ; 
but the Rome restaurateurs ‘struck against the tax, and the rest 
of the programme has been left hanging fire. Following the 
French example, a ‘per cent reduction of prices has been recom- 
mended, and is even announced in a number of, shop windows 
of the larger cities. But what- might otherwise. be. reassuring is 
lost in the mass of ineffectual. regulations. 

The partial abolition of. the so-called.“ political price” of 
bread has actually come into force ; bread has been the one almost 
adequately rationed food, on which the population could count 
at 30 lire the kilo, but the cost-to the Government of maintaining 
its price made up 96 of the 610 milliard lire deficit. On April 
15th, therefore, the price was raised to 43 lire provisionally, with 
a small provisional bread allowance of 104 lire to be added to 
monthly wages and salaries until a fresh system can be worked 
out. It is not clear that the saving to the Treasury will be very 
considerable, and the psychological effect of the campaign for 
the reduction of prices seems to be cancelled out. 

_ What then is the present outlook?. It cannot be said that there 
is any atmosphere of panic,.in.spite.of the scepticism which is 
natural to Italians. The governor of the Bank of Italy has pointed 
out that the present problems are not very much more alarming 
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than the economic situation in Italy after the first World War 
which was overcome without tremendous difficulty. It is obvious 
that the country still possesses considerable real LESOUICes even 
if they have that ingenious elusiveness which is so specifically 
Italian. The peasants hoard their paper lire with deep conyic, 
tion. A city like Milan rings with the sounds of building, no» 
that the spring makes it possible to go ahead with reconstrye, 
tion, and this activity is financed out of private savings, Jr jg 
taking three years to construct hydro-electric plants; the big 
Edison electrical concern has a number under construction which 
will be of cardinal importance to the future of Italian industry, 
Edison alone have invested 4} milliards of lire in new installations, 


Vitality in Chaos " 
In every direction that one looks, Italian industry, which | 
bound to be the basis of Italy’s economic health, shows ‘sign 
of vitality. In the case of a key activity like the chemica} 
dustry, Montecatini is to-day employing 58,000 people in 1%6 
factories, whereas two years ago it employed 25,000 people in 
56 factories. But it is a vitality in chaos owing largely to 
the weakness of a Government based upon a predominantly 
Catholic-Communist coalition. It is difficult to see how the 
removal of controls, so ardently desired by the Right, could be 
justified in the Europe of to-day where a carefully planned dis. 
tribution of raw materials remains essential. It would seem 
rather that a greater rationalisation of Italian industry is called 
for, with a systematic conversion of war. and other industries 
for which the new Republic can have no use, and a readjustment 
of the proportions of raw materials, half-finished goods and 
machine-parts which Italy sets out to import, Certain concems 
like the Fiat, which were nurtured on huge Fascist subsidies and 
have made ample Socia'istic claims upon the Treasury since the 
liberation, should perhaps undergo some degree of j 
Many of the unhealthier industrial concerns in Italy ar 
already controlled by the State which rescued. them. in 1933; in 
that year ihey were subjected to the control of the IRI [sau 
per la Ricostruzione Industriale) which was then taken over, by 
the post-Fascist state. The plight of former war industries, 
as Ansaldo and Ilva, which come under the control of ee kl 
to. 
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stantly to get involved. For Socialist opinion of every shade is 
well aware that the IRI is the thin end of a wedge, that it isa 
partial realisation of Socialist planning achieved on unfa 
terms, but capable of a more satisfactory development. 
the only serious projects for industrial reform so far 
in Italy are based on the expansion of the IRI. These emanate 
from the Socialist Minister of Industry, Signor Rodolfo Morandi, 
a prominent resistance leader. 


Indeed, : 
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Partnership in the Factory 


_ Perhaps: the gravest problem in the reorganisation which Italian 
industry needs is that of achieving a better distribution of labour. 
At present there is a huge unemployment figure—over 2} million 
Labour in employment shows bad production figures—a 
post-war evil—while skilled workers tend to work overtime, A 
certain amount of labour needs to be transferred from ut 
end dhe ceicionaed tee and 2. enormous number of ot 
n e specialised traini ‘experience which they coul 
not acquire during the <a of war. Signor Morand! adie 
particular importance to stimulating, the technical knowledge of 
the workers and their interest. He has done all that he 

to transform the “committees, which sprang up during 
resistance to the Germans, into joint bodies representing 
capital and labour and deliberating on the best technical 

of increasing production. Although not yet legally r ised @ 
a national basis, these Consigli di Gestione now exist in many of 
the factories of Italy.. Conservative opinion belittles their impo 
ance and there are sometimes difficulties between them and ® 
parallel trade union organisation ; but in a modest way 
is certainly being made, especially in the Montecatini 
and in those of the Breda machine industry. In the 
of April there was an interesting demonstration in fe 
Morandi’s plans, when a congress of representatives of the C¢ 
sigli di Gestione met at Genoa to protest against the drive from 
the Right towards the liquidation of the IRI. Planning, en 
with the sharing of technical responsibility, would seem to offef 
solid foundation for the future development of Italian i t 
it is to be hoped that these bodies will be given their chance — 
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Frenchmen and their 
Social Services 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Larce and gay posters, plastered by official order on the walls 
of Paris, inform the French worker to-day that he is free from 
insecurity and want and that his children and clderly relations 
will no longer be financial liabilities. In what one government 
critic calls “this orgy of useless coloured paper” the story is 
told of the provisions made by the Fourth Republic for a national 
system of compulsory insurance, old age pensions and family 

owances. The enterprise is of icular interest in this 
country, and there is doubtless a link between the transformed 
conceptions of the State’s obligation to the citizen in France 
and England, arising in both cases from the growing realisation 
that for social, economic and strategic reasons, human assets are 
those which each can least afford to neglect. 


Misgivings are being expressed in Paris that the heavy ex- 
penditure on social services may divert available funds from the 
savings necessary to fulfil the Five Year Plan investment policy. 
It certainly will unless the present economic expansion arising 
from increased. production can be maintained. The burden of the 
social services on the budget will be about one hundred billion 
francs (105 billion last year): This will cover:-insurance; pen- 
sions ‘and provisional indemnity for civii servants, war pensions 
and special subsidies to particular groups.and institutions... While 
France’s “ordinary” budget has less than trebled. ( ing for 
the depreciation of the franc) since 1913, expenditure under the 
heading “social services.” has multiplied by more than fifteen: 
constituting by far the largest single item of increase 

Eyen greater is the expenditure on various branches of social 
welfare financed by compulsory payments from private people 
(which includes the cost of paid holidays, recently extended to 
three weeks for young workers), expected to amount to some 
237.5 billion francs in 1947. This is to say that the total of private 
‘nd public contributions to social services will amount in the 
current year to well over one tenth of the national revenue 
(estimated in the Monnet Report at three thousand billion ‘francs 
for 1947 rising to three thousand seven hundred billion for 1950). 


Contrasts with Britain 


Despite these heavy costs, all the -benefits, which vary accord- 
ing both to the locality of payment and to the recipient’s former 
arming Capacity, command considerably less purchasing power 
than their equivalents in England. For example the basic rate 
for a single old age pensioner in a rural commune in France is 
only 1,000 francs a month, as compared to 26 shillings a week 
paid to his British equivalent. The French system is also, at 
present, less comprehensive than the British. Social insurance 
covers only salary and wage earners, and even among them im- 
portant categories including miners, agricultural workers. and civil 
Stvants have provisionally retained individual services of their 
own. For the rest, contributions arepaid on a fifty-fifty basis 
by employers and employees, each paying a sum equal to six per 
nt.of the latter’s wage.. The scheme differs again from the 
British in that it does not cover the unemployed, who are still 
Provided for by local government relief funds, subsidised where 


“The only two services for which non-wage earners qualify are 
fattily allowances and old age pensions. Both are covered from 
Compulsory contributions from the employers, subscribing for 
‘themselves and their employees, while independent workers 
‘Maintain a separate fund of their own. Old age pensioners not 
‘merly insured are at present maintained by state grants. 
th addition to this long-term social legislation, the state has 
ently intervened to protect the particularly needy. A special 
ubsidy has been voted for those officially classed as “ economically 
Weak,” mainly to enable victims of the inflation to keep body 
md soul together ; while, for the first six months of the present 
at, all industrial employers are compelled to pay a provisional 
mnity bringing salaries up to a minimum of seven thousand 


france ete a g revision. oi 
ua en difference between the French and British 
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eral wage 
administration: while the British entrust the 
their insurance scheme to civil servants, the French 
ent, by. which the responsibility devolves 


‘0 00 the ed representatives of those insured, is more demo- 
atic,“ Nj étatisme, ni fonctionnarisme” (neither state-control 
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Minister of Labour until the present crisis, .... .. a 


Political Fight. for Control 


Accordingly, last week, twelve million people’ were called upon 
to vote by secrer ballot, under the principles of proportional 
representation, for the local cornmittees which form the pivots of 
the new French system: the caisses primaires des assurances 
Sociales, to manage the funds for maternity, illness, accidents and 
death insurance, and in which workers and employees are repre- 
sented in a ratio of one to four; and the caisses des allocations 
familiales, elected by those receiving family allowances. 

_ The local committees ere to be guided, and in some cases sub- 
sidised, by regional committees of which they will elect the 
majority of members. Old-age and disablement pensions will be 
administered directly by the regional committees, who, on the 
principle that prevention is better than cure, will also control a 
proportion of the funds set aside for social, sanitary and medical 
improvements. They in their.turn send delegates to a National 
Council, on. which. all the economic Ministries..will be repre- 
sented, and will form the summit of the social service pyramid. 

While theoretically the object, of last week’s vote should have 
been the selection of the best available administrators, in practice 
the campaign was fought from the outset on a. political basis. 
Lists were presented, on the one hand, by the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour, chief protagonist of the present system, supported 
by the Communist and. Socialist Parties ; and, on the other, by 
the Federation of Christian Workers .and various private Mutual 
Aid Societies; supported by the MRP and the Right, who oppose 
the whole idea of a unified system and aim rather to revise than 
to administer the. new laws, .The anti-Marxist. camp, argue that 
the plurality in the administration. of the social services» is..a 
necessary condition of plurality inside the Trade Union .Move- 
mepe when they regard as.a principal barrier to Communist 
cont 

The elections of April 24th were prepared by bitter and lavish 
propaganda on both sides, .A teristic cartoon appeared in 
the current number of a Right-wing weekly, in which a sinister old 
pawnbroker says to the skeleton of a worker: “Just hand over 
your skin, and I will ensure you a comfortable old age.” As a test 
of political strength they seem to have been indecisive, although 
there has been a curious delay in counting the votes, and a 
fortnight after polling, results:are still incomplete, Official statistics 
covering three million voters show that one quarter abstained 
altogether and that, among those who did vote, 61 per cent sup- 
ported CGT lists, 27 per cent CFTC lists, and the remaining 
12 per oent other primarily anti-Communis#é lists: 

While the CGT can therefore claim a straight majority, the 
CFTC argue that it has gained a much larger proportion of the 
total votes than its membership (about one-eighth of the CGT) 
entitled it to expect. This challenge to the supremacy of CGT 
control over the workers may have influenced the recent abandon- 
ment by the CGT and Communists together of ‘the wage-blocking 
policy, evidently now considered too unpopular to sustain. Thus 
ten days ago the Communist L’Humanité was denouncing the 
Renault’ strikers as the victims ‘of “a bunch of Trotskyist 


agitators,” though last week-end the Communist Ministers left 
the Government to show solidarity with the strikers. In any 
case it is clear that the struggle between the CGT and anti- 
Communist elements to control the social ‘services will now 
continue inside the newly elected committees. eo iE 

Thus social services, along with agricultural co-opera- 
tives, educational institutions, press and publicity — news 
agencies, production plans, and the Constitution itself have, in 
their turn, become the victims of what the French call politisation 
—a disease common to almost every creation of Fourth 
Republic. The germ of this disease is perhaps to be sought in 
the angfy disillusionment and discontent felt by the vast mass 
of French men and women, making them easy victims to any form 
of political agitation. 


. ” 


Record of Recovery 


Ir is a discontent not altogether justified, for it is too casily 
forgotten that, since the liberation—when industrial ic 
was at twenty per cent of its pre-war level, transport totally dis- 
, the currency reeling under the effects of occupation and 
i the land scattered with a hundred million unexploded 
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and economically reabsorbed. Financial calamity has so far been 
averted. And, beyond all this, social services have been extended 
on an unprecedented scale. ; 
But the main difficulties remain,.and the inhabitants of this 
once-favoured !and, queueing for their recently diminished bread 
ration, seem to find it impossible to adjust themselves to the hard 
fact of poverty or to realise how far French fortunes have sunk, 
absolutely and relatively, as a result of two catastrophic wars, 


and of world industrial and demographic developments, largely 
outside their control. 


Mood of the Ruhr Miners 


{BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN DUSSELDORF] 


A FRESH wave of unrest is developing in the Ruhr, where the food 
situation is going from bad to worse. The bread ration, recently 
cut by two-fifths, has not yet been restored, and the shortage of 
potatoes is now beginning to affect even the miners’ canteens, 
which had so far been guaranteed supplies. It remains to be seen 
whether the miners will once more withdraw their labour, as they 
did before Easter, to support a general protest against British and 
German handling of the food problem. This week’s ration in 
Essen is 741 Calories, mostly in bread, and on Saturday last only 
219,500 tons of coal has been produced in the whole region. 

Daily gross output of hard coal, which was only 191,00¢ tons at 
the beginning of the year, had risen to 238,000 tons in the third 
week.of March, and it was hoped that this upward trend would be 
maintained. Since the one-day strike of April 3rd, hov-ever, pro- 
duction has been running at the rate of under 225,000 tons a day. 
‘The target, set by the North German Coal Control, for a daily 
output of 300,000 tons by September, is now beyond the bourids 
of possibility. Output per manshift, at the face, whic!. was only 
1.26 tons at VE day, was. 2.31 tons in December, 1946, and had 
risen to 2.38 tons by February, 1947. It was estimated at one mine 
that the honouring of the official calory level for ordinary con- 
sumers would bring ebout an increase of 20-25 per cent in the 
miners’ productivity. 

As under the Hitler régime, the Ruhr miner is highly privileged. 
Whereas the current basic consumer ration is only 1,550 calories 
a day, the daily ration of a miner doing “heavy” work is 3,277 
calories and that of a:miner on “ very heavy” work, i.e. at the face, 
just under 4,000 calories. Few miners, of:course, receive their full 
calories, either because deliveries of such foods as fats and potatoes 
fall short of the programme, or because they share their extra 
rations with their families. The miners: receive priority in the 
supply of scarce consumer goods, in order to honour the “ points ” 
system, Under this: scheme, which was introduced in January 
to proyide extra stimulants, the different categories of colliery 
workersare graded according to their productiveness and receive 
coupons to buy certain feeds and articles in short supply, if they 
work a full.week’s shift. Bacon, coffee, sugar, schnaps and tobacco 
are all included in the list, as are various articles of clothing, shoes 
and household s. A miner who works all the required shifts 
qualifies-for a:full-allocation.of points ; if he misses one shift he 
loses a fafith of his points, unless his absence is excused ; if he misses 
as og sak be _a second fifth of his points ; if he misses a 
third shift he-loses all his points for the four-week period. 

The .pomts, scheme.has, been successful in. at least two of its 
objectives—the reduction of absenteeism and the recruitment of 
labour. Absenteeism, which was as high as 23.6 per cent—from 
all causes-—in September, 1946, had fallen to 12.9 per cent by 
March, 1947. . The inducements offered to the miners also helped 
recruitment, so thatthe powers of compulsory direction of men 
to the mines have only been exercised on a very small scale. The 
pre-war labour force of 346,000, which had fallen by two-thirds 
at the end of the war, has been raised to about 90 per cent of its 
1938 Strength, although the output of the individual miner is very 
much reduced. This is due y to physical and partly to psycho- 
logical factors. The miners’ power of resistance and stamina have 
been. lowered as a result of the bombing and post-war under- 
nourishment ; three times as many shifts were lost through sickness 
last year as in 1936. The average age of the miners is higher—it 
rose from 35.in..1939 to 43.in 1946—and the normal labour force 
has been diluted to. the of about 40 per cent by men from 
outside. the Ruhrgebiet, with little or no experience of mining. 

The recruitment of miners from other areas and the aboospaon 
of returning prisoners , many of whom have ed r 
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damaged or destroyed. In some parts of the Ruhr, the, roport 
of totally destroyed houses i 
dwellings have priority over. 
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cated 55 per cent of available building materials. The aim is tp 
provid * reasonable accommodation” for all miners by the end 
of 1948, and there is a plan for manufacturing prefabricare 
houses, which is held up at the-moment_by shortage of materials. 
Apart from miners, the rest of the population has little hope of 
immediate re-housing. ; : 

The miner has also been handicapped by material shortages and 
defects in equipment, Suitable timber for pit props has been 
in short supply and shortages of parts for machinery replacement 
and of good-quality rubber for belting have made uncertain the 
day-to-day administration of the pits. But it has been estimated 
by the North German Coal Control that the existing equipment 
is adequate for a production level of 350,000 tons a day, which 
suggests that the argument of defective machinery can be. ex. 
aggerated. ‘The overriding needs at the present time are to 
increase the labour force by another 70,000 workers and to raise 
productivity. ani oo : : 

There are a number of psychological elements which have also 
to be taken into account. The trade union leaders maintain that 
until a decision is taken to socialise the coal industry, the miner 
will not give of his best. The miners are pressing also for much 
fuller participation in administration of the mines. The idea of 
“ workers’ control” still has many adherents, although most of 
the workers confine their claims to demanding a larger share ip 





management. ‘The® pit production. committees now established 
at every pit have not been in operation long enough to enable 
any conclusion to be formed about their effectiveness. Denazifi- 
cation is still a burning issue,. particularly among the ¢xtreme 
Left elements, who complain that Nazi managements have beet 
reinstated and blame the British for this. Rather less than? 
per cent of mine management officials have been removed @ 
demoted under the. denazification procedure. A German..pane 
including trade union representatives, and under an independent 
chairman, was set up last gntumn to review cases, so that if! 
process has not gone so far as it might have. Gone, the Gert 
themselves, rather than the British, should be held respc 
The whole question of re structure and organisation 
coal industry is in the melting pot. Indeed no decision 
issue of such international impor be expected ur 
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More spee d 
_ more _ comfort 
by : VIKING! 


ult It Viking airliners, similar to those in the King’s Flight, 
the regular services between Britainvand Copenhagen, 
fe Madrid, Prague, Oslo and»Stockholm. From |9 May, BEA 
also fly the routes to Amsterdam, Ankara, Athens, Brussels, 
Lisbon Rome. Soon they will be reducing flying times 
8 to flying comfort on every BEA route to Europe, then 
erin, F rt, Helsinki, Paris and Vienna will all be linked more 
with » Britain 
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“If you ask me, 


shortages hit hardest 





at the man 


who wants the | i] 





Carried. Away 


City men, cheerfully preparing to get away 
from it all for several weeks holiday, should 
maintain a firm hold on the luggage situation 
at our Fenchurch Street and Cheapside 
branches. Grips can be had in various 
sizes, from the expansive to the really infla- 
tionary. Trunks are a strong feature and 
leather brief and suitcases are also among 
the gilt edged items in great demand. In- 
yestors seeking a further gay note should 
turn to our tie and other departments where 
a bright tone is maintained and a nod of the 
head will procure the moral support of 
elastic inset braces, sock suspenders, belts, 
hair brushes, and similar coupon-free 
articles so necessary to the enjoyment of 
leisure. 


AUSTIN REED 


13, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3' 77, Cheapside, E.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 5631 
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sa. quality was never finer’ than it is tOday. 
MAXIMUM PRICES ‘= Bor. 25/9, 4-Bot. 13/6 as fixed by the Sogath Whisky Association 
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A RECENT SURVEY in 19 countries re- 

vealed that Parker Pens were more sought 

after than all other makes of pen. People 

went them because of their dependability 

and satisfying performance, but they have 

often to wait for them, as fine workmanship 
cannot be hurried. 
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SINGER MOTORS LTD - BIRMINGHAM AND COVE 








like all good whiskies nowadays, 
Johnnie Walker has to rely upon pre- 
cious reserves for all present supplies. 


whisky is not.made in a day: E 
when distilling is‘ going strong’ again, 


maturing cannot be 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


BORN 1820—STILL GOING STRONG. .. 
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THE BEST KNOWN TOBACCONIST ; 
: IN THE WORLD tp 





RED LABEL 25/9 per bottle 13/6 hall 
oy “BLACK LABEL 27/9 per bottle 


_ MAXIMUM paiczs As FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION 
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HIS has been a fateful week for the British economy. The 
T coal industry has embarked upon the experiment of the five- 
day week—though its launching has been marred, in some areas, 
by Oe cial and temporarily paralysing, strikes of certain sur- 
fae workers. All the arguments about the ‘wisdom of postpone- 
ment have been swept aside, and the nation now looks with 
aixiety for the first results of the shorter week upon production. 
No one, indeed, is more anxious than the’ Government, about the 
of the five-day week—or more lame on what has 
1 be done if the experiment does not succeed. Here is Mr 
Shinwell on the‘ subject; in last Thursday's debate: 


I will tell the House quite frankly that, if we should find that 
te five-day week does not work out, even with a better atmos- 
, in terms of production,’ we shall have to come to the 
: and say.so, after, of course, having our conversations with 

the National Coal Board and with the mineworkers. 


Brery sensible person will pray that Mr Shinwell, having defined 

h such care the proper procedural channels for handling a 

calamity, will be spared from using them. If the five- 

we does ‘not succeed, it will be privation, not procedure, 
which matters. 

Yet. the introduction of the five-day week takes place against 
1 more auspicious background than seemed probable four 
months ago. For the week ending April 26th, there was a spurt 
in production of deep-mined and opencast coal to 4,107,000 
isthe biggest post-war figure. yet touched, and one which 
would guarantee the 200 million ton target if it could be con- 
sstently maintained during the year. For the first seventeen 
weks of this year, total production has increased by 5.2 per 
cit'from 60.7 million tons to 63.8 million ‘tons :— 

Output OF DEEP- -MINED AND OPpENcasT COAL 


Tons) > 
eaey Jandary Increase | 
y in 
- April, "1946" cae 1947" 1947 over 1946 
ak Tolal Output :— 7 
2. MINE 6 o.0.000 4 58,225 61,337 3,112 » 
ce y _Upencast .......... 2,461 2,509 48 
> co eee eres 60,686 63,846 3,160 
3 eR 
y Wrage Weekly Output;— 
MP IURIPS. 3,425" 3,608 183 
cade eda 145 148 is 
Y hp me 3,570 3,756 186 
° * 17 weeks. 





me should be no premature rejoicing about this improve- 
@E* But for the winter weather and transport difficulties, 
Sale| Wy “tichicost between them nearly 960,000 tots of output, it would 

| By We'been better still; and it is sufficiently favourable to have 
| Sir Stafford Cripps to revise his summer coal budget 
~ — § ‘om:89 mittion 10°93 million tons.” But even so, the output 
cys @j Mteved-and in prospect for the first ten months of this year 
1  Wotnts to'no more than 156.8 million tons, leaving 43.2 million 
__ & “to be won in the last eight weeks of the year if the target 
0 Vit They will have'to be Bull Weeks ” indeed. 

s revised sumther coal budget is a good deal less 
be mecise than the earlier estimates which he announced on March 
NG ow th: “His announcement last Thursday week in Parliament, 
Laas «ag five summer months from June rst, recognised the 

force of the criticism of the’ earlier estimates, which left 

sy with two-thirds’of its requirements (17.6 million tons) 
grave industrial dislocation throughout the sum- 

ane The March estimate was framed in the period of 


i, 
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crisis, and it rightly put great emphasis on the need to build’ 


stocks up to a safe level. It would be comforting to be able to 
devote 10 million tons to this purpose, as was originally intended, 
raising the total level to 15 million tons by the beginning of the 
wimter. But this is safety which can be insured only by the 
payment of an extortionate premium in terms of lost output 
during the summer.” There is a clear risk in allowing more 
coal for industry, because the sizeof summer output ‘will be so 
uncertain. But it'is obviously wise to have’ taken’ the ‘tisk, ‘for 
the alternative would have meant that would have little 
or no chaniée to recover dufinig the summer from the severe blow 
which it suffered in February and March. 


Industrial coal supplies for the five months June rst to Ooto-' 
ber 31st are to be “ planned ” at 2 level equal to the consumption | 
during the summer of 1946—subject to certain exceptions, such’ 
as new factories, oil conversion, and special allocations for the’ 


building materials industries, which will give them 85 per cent 
of their solid fuel requirements. The summer allocation to 


industry on this basis (for six months) would be 25 million’ 


tons, compared with total requirements (including stockbuilding) 
of 28 million tons. The stock problem has been eased during 
the past month by the accumulation of a further million tons 
of coal, raising total stocks to 6 million tons. It will be for 
industrial concerns themselves to accumulate stocks equivalent 


to three winter weeks” supplies by the end of October. Roughly 


speaking, therefore, the amount available for current supplies 
during the summer will be 21 million tons, compared with 17.6 
million tons under the original budget. It is an iMicrease, but it 
will still leave over one-fifth of industry’s requirements un- 
covered. 

Moreover, to describe the increase as having been “ planned ” 
seems to force an excess of upon that unfortunate word. 
The increase has been “ decided,” but it will have some peculiar 
differential effects upon various sections of industry. The em- 
ployment figures given in the latést issue of the Monthly Digest 
of Statistics relate to January. They show an increase'in the total 
number of employees in man industry from 6,274.9 
millions last "June to 6,704.3 millions it Januaty. The metal in- 
dustries have showf a moderate expansion, chemicéls Have re- 
mained roughly ‘stable, textiles and clothing have shows promis- 
ing increases in much-needed thanpower, ‘building ‘materials 
(which receive a special allocation) show no ‘exceptional expan 
sion of manpower compared with last summer, though beater, 
wood and paper have considerably increased their labotit force. 
If the. best use of available labour was'to be made, some’ of these 
industries would qualify for a greater share if the increase’in 
solid fuel supplies, but all are apparently to be treated dlike. The 
scheme has the merit of simplicity, but it also ‘means more un- 
employment than last summer, either open or concealed, and 
seals the pettern of industrial obipar tcodding to tie subiner 
of 1946 without SS eaesaa ae mam changes in man- 
power, supplies of materials, or even demand. 

Tt is, however, peculiarly difficult to thread « one’s way through 
the latest coal budget. There is a potential source of rich con- 
fusion in the use of figures for five months and six months— 
the industrial allocations are for five months, but they are’ illus- 
trated ‘by figures relating to six months ; “ industry ” is defined 
as iron and steel, “coke ovens not supplying town gas” (are 
these thé same as the brusquer heading for “cdke-ovens” 
in the Ministry of Fuel and Power’s statistics, which are not, 
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rated as industrial consumers?) and “ other industries.” As for 
the contribution to stocks from industrial deli veries this summer 
(say 4 million tons), was allowanée: naade ifor in the earlier 
estimate for stock rebuilding of 16 miflionton$? ¥ Or is it greater 
or less? Sir Stafford’s earlier coal budget was reasonably clear 
on these points, and it is a pity that his secomd=catculation 
could not have been made more explicit. The time 4s indeed 
overdue for a thorough recasting of the coal figures ; it ‘nteds 
the subtle mind of a metaphysician to handle the complexities 
of basic quotas, Cripps quotas, regional pool allocations and the 
rest. Is there any good. reason why the provision of coal for 
different. industries. should not be disclosed. in at least . the 
adequacy.of detail of the Ministry of Fuel and Power’s. monthly 
figures—indeed, the analysis. of industrial. consumption... as 
“planned,” coupled with the accrual of supplies to meet it, is 
one of the many lacunae in the existing coal figures. 

These revised industrial allocations are a relief.for industry, 
but they are no release. Whether they can be met from summer 
output. will depend largely on. the counterbalance between the 
expanding labour force in the mining industry and the conse- 
quences of the five-day week. The industry. had 711,000 
wage-earners on colliery books.in the middle.of April, compared 
with 692,000 at the end of 1946.. Im Masch the average weekly 
increase. was. 1,640, and in.the first three weeks of. April 1,330. 
There has been an inevitable fall in the number of ex-miners 
returning from the forces, but. the: mew -attractions of the 
industry. have produced a jarge recruitment of ex-miners from 
other industries... This is hardly. surprising; in view .of the 
average earnings in the industry, which in. the last. quarter of 
1946 amounted to £6 143. 8d. per. week for all. grades, 
increase of 116 per cent.since 1938, compared with an. increase 
of about.75 per cent in the wages of male industrial.workers 
generally. But the imcrease,.in the. total. labour. force 
has not, produced, a ¢orresponding; increase in. the number 
of face. workers ;_ yet, mew,. faces.have: to. be..opened. up 
on. a considerable scale _ and. new...face, .workers ...trained. 
The increase in face-workers: from. 281,000.at. the. end. of jast 
year to, 286,000 at a recent,date indicates that a large part.of the 
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increase in manpower is still employed on underground 
or surface work, and that the proportion between face and Sur 
face avorkers*has been further diluted.’ It is hardly s 
thetefore, that the output per manshift-has.been tending to fq} 
slightly during this year—from 1.06 tons in January to 1.03 ton 
last-month:~*There is a risk that the increasing labour force of 
the mines may have to.be used to a larger extent on the 
than is desirable, in order to make up for loss of shifts under 
the five-day week. In recent months, surface workers have beeg 
doimg six shifts, and face workers five. The output of the ‘sur. 
face workers in the sixth shift will now be lost, — 
teeism (17.76 per cent for all workers in February) 
output per manshift increases. Sir Stafford Cripps tesa 
drawn attention to an unexpected difficulty—that the limit. 
winding capacity has been reached in some collieries, and the 
transport and siding facilities.in others limit the amount of load. 
ing that can take place in a five-day week. . i ee 
It would indeed be rash to make any estimate of the-ef 
the five-day week on output. -But,.on the face of the. 
seems unlikely that the recent level of output can be 
without a great improvement in productivity soi oneal’ I 
the five-day week—which has always been pressed on =a 
that it would increase output—fails to: do’so, or produces 9 
transient recovery; the outlook will indeed be bleak. Clea 
is still necessary to press on-with recruitment, still neces b 
obtain labour from foreign sources, still necessary to 
the pits according to the best technical practice, to proceed with 
mechanisation and mechanical haulage and loading and a 
duce underground transport facilities. “That these things 


an, eventually be done can hardly be doubted, but they will, meee 


done in a twelvemonth. Indeed it is estimated that it will tke 
some thirty years to reduce the excessive number of pits and 
to put the industry on the thoroughly modern and efficient bass 
on the lines of the Reid report’s recommendations. And itis 
the coming twelve months which will combine the weight of 
several economic crises—in dollars, in transport, in industry, and 
in coal. Given coal, some.of these crises could be a 

without it, none of them, will. be. ite 


Convertibility Ahead 


ULY 15th, the date on, which sterling currency, cared by 


non-residents, becomes * ‘ expendable” or “ transferable ” - 


Or, mere commonly, “ convertib *ingo any cursency. fete 
world, is now coming into focus. The exact timing of this move 
castes from the Anglo-American financial agreement of Decem- 
ber, 1945, with its injunction on. both. countries, to, undertake 
that ee ae 
agreement (it was ratified by che US on July 15, 1946) .. 
will impose no restrictions.on payments and.transfers for — 
transactions.”. The agreement further provides that “ any ster- 
ling balances released or otherwise available for current payments 
wal at tates, thee nes enn. a0rek: nas pinetine: Si a Se mye: 
mgt s:ovie Sreriprensiine fopeciraet Gamestinpn ie ANTS: 
reney area without. discrimination.” . 

Those are the relevant clauses mbich require the British 
Government to take action on July 15th next; but they.are not 
the compelling reason why.such action should be. taken at all. 
The return to currently earned sterling of the virtues and quali- 
ties of free transferability or convertibility was in any case inevit- 
able. . Paradoxically, it was .an_ essential condition of Britain’s 
continued ability to live.for some post war years beyond the 
means .of its balance of current payments; If Britain found: it 
desirable or inevitable to live on external credit during the years 
of transition, that credit had to. be raised either in the currency 
of the: creditors (as is being done with the. dollar. credits) or -in 
convertible’. sterling. The. British Government .would have 


found it more than difficult. to..induee:,. Argentina, for 


example, to continue to sell to this country, Th 
financial agreement with Argentina and recent experience in 
payments with Brazil should be sufficient proof that convert 
bility of current sterling was an essential pre-requisite of te 
continued readiness of those countries to go on supplyity 
Britain with more goods than they are obtaining in — 
from ‘Britain. 

There may be certain countries, especially among te 
Dominions, which would be prepared to see their 
sterling balances increase further without any assurasice tht 
this additional sterling could be spent im any part of the world. 
But most of Britain’s. overseas suppliers are moved by: less gentt- 
ous impulses and would, in any case, have’had tobe given the 
right of convertibility. As.for the more generous, it will temalt 
open to them to accumulate additional sterling and not wes 
cise the rights of convertibility that will be theirs after July ash 

All that. can be. said against . the -Anglo-American 
agreement .on this score is that by committing Britain to convert 
bility of current. sterling by a-definite date it removed a/v@ 
valuable bargaining weapon that. would otherwise have beet 
available to the Government in negotiating with the more reat 
citrant of its sterling creditors and overseas suppliers. But ev 
this: argument has. little force to-day. ap seerr pe 
drawn by this clause. in, the. Anglo-American. financial 
would have been. of no great worth in the present sellers’ mari 
This is, unfortunately, hardly a time, at .which scllers-can 
bitten or. bullied: |. at ace 
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The transition to complete convertibility of current sterling 
will have been largely, anticipated by July 15th. Convertibility 
or transferability of current sterling already exists as between 
the following countries : re re & 


American Accounts ........ United States, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mex:co, 


Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador, Vene- 
zuela, 


Transferable Accounts ..... Canada, Newfoundland, Argentina, 
Belgian monetary area, Netherlands 


monetary area, Portuguese monetary 
area. 


Special Agreement ........ Italy. 


Financial agreements are still to be negotiated with Brazil 
and Uruguay. The strictly bilateral agreements operating with 
France, Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries will have 
to be adjusted to. make current sterling accruing to those coun- 
wies freely expendable. Finally, and most important of all, 
there. is the whole group of sterling area countries with which 
no agreements anticipating July 15th have yet been negotiated. 

In viewing not only the character of the technical arrange- 
ments that are still to be made but the cost of convertibility, 
when it is completed, it will be well to inquire what ‘class of 
sterling will, m effect, become available for expenditure in any 
currency area in the world. According to the strict letter of the 
American agreement, it will be any sterling arising out of current 
wansactions, i.¢., the whole: of the proceeds of exports and sales 
diservices to Britain and income from non-residents’ investments 
in Beitain. But it should immediately be added that out of these 
current earnings of sterling there will have to be paid all amounts 
due to Britain for current transactions. . In effect, therefore, it 
will be the net balance of each country’s trade with Britain 
that will be convertible. It would be fantastic if, for example, 
coufitries with adverse balances with the sterling area were able 
wspend a seasonably accumulated gross surplus without pro- 
viding for payments known to be falling due later for their 
imports from Britain.” It should be noted, too, that since non- 
residents holding current sterling will be able to spend it 
anywhere in the world, their expenditure in Britain will be based 
not on any element of compulsion but on the usual competitive 
commercial considerations. 

In order to ensure that convertibility does in effect apply only 
tothe. net balance it will be necessary to conclude agreements 
for the funding of balances. accumulated prior to July 15th next 
wid defining the conditions in which they can be released. Fail- 
img agreed arrangements, the only alternative would be for 
Britain to block these balances or—which comes to the same 
thing—the recalcitrants must be excluded from the sterling area. 

»The exact nature of the arrangements to be made with the 
sterling area countries will have to vary with the circumstances 
deach case, among them with the magnitude of accumulated 
balances and with the manner. in. which they are held: Where, 
#im the case of India, the bulk of the balances is held by the 
tntral-bank, the simple device of transferring: the accumula- 
fies to 2. special account may be possible. In other cases, where 
the assets in question are very widely held, this simple procedure 
ddrawing a line across the account on July 15th will be more 
dificult and in some cases impossible to apply. The case of 
He is, perhaps, the best illustration of a sterling area country 
Whose accumulated sterling balances are so widely dispersed as 
tule out any hard and fast. arrangement. that would 
Sgtegate accumulated balances from fresh accruals. The most 
Promising solution in ‘such cases, and it may well be applicable 
tho tocothers, like those of India and Egypt, would be to intro- 
into the arrangements with the authorities of those countries 
principle of a minimum global balance to be kept in 
“inden. This minimum would be scaled down from year to 
¥eat,to allow for the freeing and repayment of the accumulated 
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balances. The amounts outstanding would be calculated 
periodically, and if the minimum was not being observed, repre- 
sentations would .be made to the country in question. If 
necessary; the creditor might be asked to make up the balance 
¢ither by paying in gold or other currencies; or even by pur- 
chasing sterling from the International Monetary Fund. 

The operation of any such arrangement would call for good 
will and there are, perhaps, some countries on whose sympathy 
and co-operation it might be unwise to depend. Certain coun- 
tries may be tempted to use their rights of convertibility of 
current sterling to excess... If they do, they will later find them- 
selves short of sterling to meet current obligations. “The unpaid 
creditors in such an event will be the British exporters who 
have sold their goods to these countries. Since the non-payers 
will at the same time have substantial amounts of accumulated 


and unavailable sterling, it may be assumed that considerable” 


pressure will in such cases. be brought to bear on the British 
authorities to accelerate the release of these balances in order to 
meet outstanding debts.in Britain.. Such pressure will have 
to be stoutly resisted, and the country which by excessive exer- 
cise of conversion rights has run itself short of current sterling 
will have to be called to order and would then have to restore its 
current balance by reducing its imports from Britain, or increas- 
ing its exports, or by remitting gold.or, finally, by recourse to 
the IMF. 

Viewed in that light, the ordeal of July 15th loses much of its 
severity. .In some respects the new. situation will mean positive 
relief to the British balance of payments. Convertibility already 
exists with countries whose current payments with Britain show 
the largest surpluses. Countries such as India and Egypt are 
now running substantial sterling deficits with Britain, and, under 
the new situation that will arise next: July, they will lose the 
faciliues they now enjoy for running such deficits and for 
drawing on the sterling area dollar pool. After July 15th, their 
command over sterling purchasing power will be restricted to 
the amount of their sterling sales plus whatever portion of their 
accumulated ‘balances may be freed year by year. Their com- 
mand over current hard currency resources will, in effect, be 
defined by the total of their favourable balance of payments 
with the hard currency, countries, plus.any surplus of current 


-sterlmg they may acquire. 


The immediate outcome of the arrangements that have to be 
negotiated with sterling area countries will thus be to make 
sterling a much scarcer currency than it is at present. The degree 
of that scarcity will be largely determined by the terms’on which 
accumulated balances are funded and liberated. But-since the 
greater part of Britain’s current deficit will be with the Western 
hemisphere and will be covered by the dollar credits, the balance 
of payments with the rest of the. world will not provide the sub- 


stantial deficit that. would create a large volume. of currently 


earned sterling liable to be converted into other currencies. To 
make assurance on this point doubly sure, the British Govern- 
ment has already begun to negotiate special agreements with 
coumtries like Spain. which will, in the next few years, accumu- 
late and will voluntarily hold substantial: amounts of sterling. 
The new position will make possible a more conscious 
and selective direction of exports by subtracting from the 
demand for British goods that appreciable element which is 
now represented by purchases financed.out of accumulated 
balances. Admittedly certain types of transactions willbe lost 
to British traders under the new conditions. They are the 
profitable three-cornered entrepét operations which in fact 
have been based on the ability of certain countries, such as 
India, to buy in terms of sterling and pay relatively high -prices 
by allowing their sterling balances to run down. But the loss of 
in the long run, be more than made good by the growth of much 


more solid and enduring trade which a strong and convertib 
sterling will help to attract to this country. 
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Business Notes % 


The Debtor Speaks Out 


An unambiguous warning by the British Government to its 
war creditors that they must accept a substantial scaling down of 
the sterling debts owing to them was given by Mr Dalton this 
week in a speech to the Brazilian Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chancellor’s language could hardly have been bettered, or his 
meaning made clearer: 

As a result of the war the people of this country who were fight- 
ing longer than any others against the common enemy now find 
chalked up against Shon in the ledgers war debts nominally amount- 
ing to more than £3,000 million, These are our fruits of victory ; 
these vast debts nominally owed by us to those who fought with 
us in the great inter-allied effort. This vast accumulation of debt 
represents an unreal, unjust and unsupportable burden. If Lend- 
Lease and Mutual Aid had been applied among all the members of 
the Grand Alliance, as they were applied between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth, by far the greater part of these 
debts would never have been charged up against us. f 

Sooner or later—and it would be better sooner than later—this 
mass must be very substantially scaled down. Britain is strong, but 
one sign of her strength must be refusal to take on fantastic commit- 
ments which are beyond her strength and beyond all limits of good 
sense and fair play. 

Nor could I, as the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, support 
financial arrangements which would mean that for years and 
generations to come this little island, which led the fight for freedom, 
would, through this peculiar war-time accountancy, carry a crushing 
load which even the defeated enemies of fredom—Germans, Japanese 
and the rest—would escape. , 

This declaration will evoke an unanimous chorus of approval 
in this country. But why should it come so late? This is the 
clear talking that should have been addressed to our so-called 
creditors many months ago, long before Sit Wilfrid Eady and 
his colleagues began their tour of the main creditor countries. 
Ever since the publication of the Anglo-American financial agree- 
ment in December, 1945, the question of cancelling part of these 
sterling debts has been approached by spokesmen for the British 
Government—if approached by them in public at all—only with 
a curious diffidence. It almost appeared as though the injunction 
to “adjust” these debts, which was tentatively incorporated in 
the text of that agreement, had made it an unpleasant and un- 
wanted commitment shouldered by Britain. These doubts and 
uncertainties have now been cleared by Mr Dalton’s forthright 
remarks. Though uttered on a Brazilian occasion, they were 
obviously meant to be heard by others as well—and first and fore- 
most by the Indians and Egyptiaus. 


* * * 


Light on the Profits Tax— 


After the bewilderment caused among investars by Sir 
Frank Soskice’s “ explanations” a fortnight ago, the main interest 
in the Finance Bill, issued on Wednesday, inevitably centres in 
the provisions for the Profits Tax and the new duty on bonus 
issues. On these matters some major obscurities are now 
elucidated, but there are .lso some unwelcome surprises and a 
few new puzzles which have not yet been resolved. Among 
the unwelcome features is the confirmation of recent fears about 
the manner in which the chenges in Profits Tax are to be applied 
to accounting periods falling wholly or partly before January Ist 
last, the date on which EPT ended and the increase in Profits 
Tax on distributed profits becomes effective. Any dividend 
declared after Budget day which is expressed as payable for such 
a period will in fact be treated as relating to the current year 
to the extent to which it raises the total distribution for the earlier 
period above that of the comparable preceding period. To that 
extent, it will automatically be subject to the full provisions for 
the increase in tax. 

Apart from this, the rules for apportionment of tax for broken 
periods look equitable, although, presumably because of the 
difficulty presented by interim payments made in 1946 for a 
period extending into 1947, the formula is complex. In such 
a case tax is computed for the whole period, first on the old 
flat rate basis and secondly on the new differential basis: the 
first notional liability for the full year is then apportioned pro rata 
iB the months falling in 1946 and the second to the months falling 

1947. , ; 

The rules seem effectively to close any possible loopholes. 
Thus, in form, the tax on all profits is 12$ per cent, and 
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the 5 per cent rate on undistributed profits is achieved by giyj 
a relief of 7$°per cent on the amount by which the “ net releyan 
distributions” represent under-distribution. Over-distributions, 
however, will be taxed at 7} per cent correspondingly, excepe thy 
the aggregate sums thus taxed, including all past periods, Will not 
exceed the corresponding aggregate of under-distributions which 
have secured relief. Distributions embrace payments in kind gs 
well as cash, and also, for companies whose directors have a com 
trolling interest, any amount applied “whether by way of m 
muneration, loans or otherwise, for the benefit of any 
unless the payment is to redeem a loan or reduce share capital 
Individuals and partnerships of individuals, however, become 
exempt from tax, while the principle is retained of granting abate. 
ments where corporate profits are small—exemption for prof 
under £2,000 and reduction for those between £2,000 and 
£12,000. Investment income is included in taxable “except 
to the extent to which it has already borne Profits Tax,’ and, 
where such “franked” investment income 1s present, there is q 
proportionate relief from the tax on distributed profits, Pre. 
viously, investment income (subject to similar treatment of 
“franked” income) was included only for banks, assurance, in 
vestment and certain other institutional investors. Sant 
A contentious clause provides that a business which wind 
up will pay the full rate of tax on any distribution of resources 
beyond the nominal] value of its paid-up share capital, This 
is an obvious safeguard against evasion, but may produce cases 
of genuine hardship and injustice. It looks as though Wl 
thus placed may find it cheaper to make a capital bonus in the 
final year. Among many other significant points of detail, it 
should be noted that profits distributed to controlling companies 
(50 per cent interest or more) not resident either directly or it- 
directly in the United Kingdom do not rank for distributed 
Profits Tax. aie 
A welcome feature of the Bill is its adoption of the sam 
definition of profits for the purposes of the Profits Tax as. for 
income-tax under the provisions of the 1945 Act, which gave 
special plant replacement allowances. 


*x * x 


—And On Bonus Issues a 


The provisions governing bonus issues are comprehensive, 
and will inevitably create new variants of old con.roversy. They 
apply to all companies—including private companies—incorporated 
or formed in Great Britain, and liability to the new duty wil 
extend not only to bonus issues’ in the usual sense (including 
variations in the nominal value of, or liabilities attaching 10 
existing securities), but also to any issue or offer made prefer 
entially to members or debenture holders of a company as 2 clas 
and to new issues made to members of other companies. The 
value of the bonus element to be taxed is to be taken as the aggre 
gate value of the “rights ” to the issue as first quoted on a recog 
nised stock exchange, less the aggregate value of the consideration 
received by the company. The first day’s quotation is also # 
be the basis where issue and allotment extend beyond thit 
date. The term “ rights” is obviously used in an unusual ses, 
yet, surprisingly, no attempt has been made to define it: ‘Wher 
there is no quotation, the taxable bonus is to be the difference 
between the aggregate value of the securities at the date of the 
allotment, less the value of the consideration receivable 

Hence the familiar anomaly in the Treasury’s theory on bonuss 
—that it looks only to the apparent gross value of the 
element itself, without taking account of the loss in value of the 
old capital, excluding any “ rights ””—is now to be firmly crystal 
lised into law. But, in those cases in which there is no quotat 
of “rights” (however that may be defined), there is liberal.s¢ 


for metaphysical argument about the meaning of “ the aggregalt 
value at the date of allotment.” as 
* * * «salt 
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Britain’s Shop Window a 
It was, perhaps, a foregone conclusion that the tw . 


British Industries Fair, which opened at Earl’s Court, 0} 4 
and Castle’ ‘Bromwich this week, would break records. In 
world hungry for goods, this first post-war BIF was 
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he a barometer of buyers’ appetites, and this week’s queues have 
demonstration of the 


duly marked the reading. So impressive a 
range Of British production will serve, too, as a much-needed 
jse to the impressions made abroad by the reports of 

prtain’s crisis. It gives tangible proof that British goods hold 
their pre-war reputation for quality and yet have profited from 
the technical advances which the urgencies of war hav acceler- 
ged. ‘Such a corrective, if achieved, will amply justify the 
decision to hold the Fair this year—its successful staging so soon 
ger the fuel crisis is something of a tiumph both for the 

jsers and for the record number of exhibitors. 

it was not a decision which could be taken wholly with- 
wat misgivings. The problems raised were analogous to those 
isherent in the controversy about whether the tourist industry 
gould launch its main drive for foreign visitors this year. The 
BIF is a gigantic shop window, and window displays are invalu- 
ible, but there is plainly a danger that foreign customers will 
eel something of the frustration with which the home consumer 
ig alt to0 familiar, for the embargoes, “for export only,” which 
ment him are unhappily no guarantee that even the export 
deliveries will be prompt and abundant. The eventual solution 
¢ Britain’s balance of payments problem, moreover, depends not 

how much British industry could sell now if the stock- 
noms lived up to the shop window, but upon what can be sold 
ina few years’ time after the pangs of world hunger for goods 
have been appeased and others are again competing for custom. 
That long-run solution, as Sir Stafford Cripps said on Monday, 
demands an expanding volume of world trade as a whole. It 
dso demands that British industry shall gear itseif more and 
more closely to the precise needs and preferences of overseas 

On a longer view, perhaps the greatest benefit from 

ihis year’s BIF is that it should have helped many manufacturers 
understand just what those needs are. 


* x 2 


fuel Crisis Post-Mortem 


It is now two months since the power was switched on again 
fr industry and the acute phase of the fuel crisis came to an end. 
Sine then, industrial activity has jerked and staggered back to 
wmal—normal in the sense of recovery towards pre-crisis levels 
doutput. There have been many and various estimates of the 
ast of the hold-up, Speaking at Bristol last week-end, Sir 
Sufiord Cripps put the loss to British exports at £200 million— 
iheavy burden for the. balance of payments, though not heavier 
tun many unofficial observers have envisaged. Obviously the 
wider effects of the three weeks’ switch-off cannot be estimated 
wih precision. But from the Monthly Digest of Statistics and 
wher sources it is now possible to obtain some idea of which in- 
dustries were worst hit and which have recovered most quickly. 
The table below gives the larger groups for which production 
tuwisavailable for the first quarter of the year. Some important 
idustties, such as chemicals and transport, have unfortunately 
myet published their March figures. Output in January has 
en equated to 100, with February and March production 
tpressed as a corresponding percentage :— 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 
(January, 1947= 100) 


se January February March 
ES.» ohn pas ches Gates 100 79 85 
Steel ingots and castings ....... 100 86 82 
BECO. icc eke geOiwi eee 100 65 73 
BOGS. .SScthias Lo-eee TSE NS 100 44 83 
Rainwater goods ...........6-5 100 67 89 
RET.« 5 ikisn Ldiuch sihid'y State 100 40 88 
Commercial vehicles ..,...+.+++ 100 44 86 
Ns on chicos 3 ees mers 100 70 90 
Cotton Spinning .............. 100 50 101 


tte 


Bedi, the industries dependent on a continuous flow of com- 
paents from other manufacturers and those with a large electric 
Per consumption per unit of output were those most severely 
ti, Some of the large coal consumers, such as cement, were 
turtailed, too, Similarly, in the recovery phase, those 
dent on external supplies of electricity, such as certain rayon 
Mducers, were the first to improve. Others, such as the cotton 
$, made special efforts to recover production by using 
shit substitutes for coal. Cotton has made a remarkable 
Swvery. Production of yarn for March was 12.89 million lbs., 
Gimpared with 12.71 million in January. But industries heavily 
pendent on coal supplies, such as iron and steel ind and 
hack, ion, recovered only slowly. Iron and steel lost 


ither in March 
The ofcal” estimate made early in March that about 25 per 
“at of production had been lost to industry in the crisis seems 
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to have erred on the optimistic side. Some industries lost over 


half their output. 
that shortage of fuel and dislocation in March, one week of 
which fell within the switch-off period, were still holding several 


key industries at around 20 per cent below January levels of pro- ~ 


duction. But January itself was only a “good” month when 
compared with the two ‘which followed. It is perhaps too soon to 
appraise the rate of recovery, for the March figures do not reflect 
the improved coal allocations to industry. But the fact that coal 
allocations for all industries shown in the foregoing table, except 
cotton and iron and steel, were working in April at 50 per cent of 
the November quota plus an unknown and variable supplementary 
ration, leaves little scope for any expectation of rapid recovery in 
the large coal-consuming industries, at least until the higher 
summer coal allocations to industry begin to take effect. 


Drive for Generating Plant 


It took the rigours and dislocations of the fuel crisis to drive 
home the lesson that shortage of electric power was due to a 
shortage of generating plant, grown cumulative through the war 
years, as well as to a shortfall in coal deliveries. Since the crisis, 
as Sir Stafford Cripps explained last Friday, a special effort has 
been made to give priority for materials and supplies to manu- 
facturers of generating equipment. A Heavy Electrical Plant 
Committee has been set up, with the Minister of Supply as 
chairman, to organise emergency measures. Other interests on the 
Committee, apart from the Government departments concerned, 
are the Central Electricity Board, the Scottish Hydro-Electric 
Board, the plant manufacturers and two trade unionists. 

This Committee, as Sir Stafford explained, is encouraging 
manufacturers to expand capacity by sub-contracting out more 
work than usual to the engineering and shipbuilding industries. 
Other measures to speed up delivery include increased stan- 
dardisation of specifications, high priority for power station plant 
awaiting repairs, and efforts to obtain heavy eléctrical plant from 
Germany. Arrangements made for the manufacture and import 
of diesel. sets for factories should increase capacity by about 
200,000 kilowatts by next March and by about 300,000 kilowatts 
by August, 1948. A proportion of British manufacturing capacity 
will still be reserved for export orders, 

The gap which exists at present between the orders outstand- 
ing for steam and hydraulic turbo-alternators and the rate of 
delivery is brought out in a new table published in the April issue 


of the Monthly Digest of Statistics. An abridged version of the 
table is set out below: 





ELECTRICAL GENERATING PLANT: 
STEAM AND HypRAvuLic TURBO-ALTERNATORS 


Steatn Turbo-Alternators 


Hydraulic Turbines 10,000 k.w. anid over 
Th. B.H.P. . Kw. 
Orders on Orders on 

Deliveries Hand Deliveries Hand 
January, 1946..... 10-6 925:5 Nil 3,725+7 
October, 1946 ..... Nil 1,375°9 83-5 5,347-0 
November ,, ....- 34-2 1,224-6 163-6. 5,428-4 
December, ,, ...:. Nil 1,440-6 55:0 5428-4 
January, 1947 ..... 42-0 1,299 -6 60:0 5,748-4 











The month to month rate of delivery scarcely provides an 
indication of the amount of work undef construction in the 
heavy electrical equipment industry, but it is a measure of the 
scope of the problem that in December and January, that is 
before the fuel crisis, average monthly deliveries of large steam 
turbo-alternators were about 1 per cent of orders outstanding. 

If the Central Electricity Board’s programme for new generating 
capacity during the period 1947 to 1950 is to be fulfilled, the rate 
of installation in the next year or two must be about 1 million 
kilowatts ‘a’ year. Taking the capacity of the electrical plant 
maniifacturers at about 1.5 million kilowatts a year, and allowing 
for the relief which may be expected from the 200,000 to 300,000 
kilowatts of capacity from diese] sets which will ease the detdood 
on the public undertakings’ industrial load, there is ample capacity 
available for dealing with the required annual flow of equipment 
to the electricity supply undertaki The urgent need is for 
better supplies of components, fuel and manpower to increase the 
flow of equipment through the manufacturing process. Stan- 
dardisation of equipment and sub-contracting will help to increase 
the tate of output of components, but this is a concomitant, not a 
substitute, for more labour at the final stages of fabrication. Nor 
will it be a solution, in a period of general labour scarcity, simply 
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to hand ‘on the manpower shortage to the hard-pressed engincer- 
ing and shipbuilding industries. Targets for generating plant in 
1947 may not have gripped the public imagination as the coal 
target has done, but they are no whit less important. 


~ x r,- 


Bigger Bank Advances 


Quite the «most striking feature of the domestic banking 
figures recently is the large éxpansion in advances.. The latest 
synchronised statement of the clearing banks—dated April 16th— 
shows the unusual increase of £328: million, a movement only 
once exceeded im the past decade, raising the’ total to a new high 
level at £1,054.8 million. Moreover, the seasonal pattern since 
the outbreak of war, even since the recovery in advances’ business 
began some three yearg ago, has always shown a decline in April. 
This year’s return to pre-war seasonal habits, to the days. when 
rising advances were regarded not only as good for the banks 
but as indicators.of active made, might easily be construed as a 
hopeful augury... ' 

It would be unwisé, how-ver, to try to read too much into this 
month’s experience—for, two 1easons. First, the movement is not 
well spread: two-thirds of the expansion is attributable to two 
banks. only, and three banks actually show. fractional declines. 
Secondly, it is hard to resist the assumption that bank advances 
now are being strongly influenced by the aftermath. of the fuel 
crisis, Even before February’s..paralysis, there was widespread 
evidence that much bank finance was employed in carrying large 
quantities of industry’s. work-in-progress precisely because the 
“ progress” was imped:d by bottlenecks in components, con- 
tainers and the like. It would be surprising if industry were 
not further out of phase now than it was three months ago. 
Obviously, there is no. means of distinguishing, by financial 
statistics alone, between healthy and necessary replenishment of 
stocks and mere delays in deliveries; but general observation 
suggests that there is little room at present for genuine re- 
stocking, Sharply rising bank advances at this stage may be 
simply the financial counterpart of short-time working and con- 
cealed unemployment, These, it must be hoped, are ephemeral 
influences. But the longer-tun prospect for advances does not 
turn upon such adventitious demands for finance: the secular 
trend is strongly upwards, and the tailing-off of EPT refunds 
(to mention one of the more important factors) should alone ensure 
that this year’s expansion will exceed that of 1946. 

One other noteworthy aspect of the April return is the further 
expansion of bank deposits. The increase of £32.8 million in 
“net” deposits (now that this term has received official sanction 
in the Bank of England Report, it should perhaps be substituted 
for The Economist’s version of “ true” deposits, despite the con- 
fusion which results from the different sense in which “net” is 
employed in the National Income White Paper and the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics) is admittedly small by contrast with the leap 
which, in April, 1946, initiated the extravagant credit creation of 
1946. But the current Budget position is in much better shape 
than it was twelve months ago, and, given the speed at which the 
Treasury is borrowing dollars, it might have been expected that 
deposits would have fallen, thanks to a reduction in domestic 
borrowings. Plainly, Mr Dalton’s defence of cheaper money, by 
reference to a hypothetical change in the trend of deposits, 
is even less tenable than it seemed when he first advanced it two 
months ago. 

* * x 


Obtaining an SE Quotation 


The new rules regulating applications for a quotation on the 
London Stock Exchange were adopted by the Council on Mon- 
day and now only await confirmation. Henceforth the distinc- 
tion between securing permission to deal and obtaining a quota- 
tion disappears, and all companies seeking to introduce their 
securities to the public must comply withthe full. requirements 
for obtaining a quotation. The new rules,(Rules 159-165 anda 
redrafted Appendix 34) contain very little which was not already 
established practice. But the arrangement is more logical, the 
intention more clearly evident, and some points only implied in 
the old rules are now explicit. In, ular, “ placings” are 
formally recognised and defined; it is made clear that dealings 
in placed stocks “ subject to quotation” are no longer permitted. 
As is commonly the case, the rules themselves are short and 
simple compared with the detailed requirements to which they 
give rise. These are contained in. Appendix 34 and its nine 
schedules, Here there is rather more that 1s new, although again 
the changes are mainly in arrangement and in the explicit demand 
for information which in the past has in practice been asked for. 
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From the standpoint -of ‘those secking~a ‘quotation, the” gree 
advantage of the new document—apart from its being made ayaij 
able in a larger print than the old—lies in the fact thatthe, 
quirements for each separate class of operation are Set out ig. 
special section restricted to: that class.) < oe 

Altogether, it is plain that-the Council intends to live up » 
the reputation of the “ House,” which the: Cohen 
handsomely acknowledged, for keeping ahead of the Law. Why. 
ever may be the dangers inherent im ‘such an arrangement, jp js 
in practice impossible to impose a: control as. stri 8 is 
desirable unless the rules have a flexibility which would be jp. 
appropriate or impracticable in legal enactments. A case in point 
concerns the question of nominees.. The attempt to enforee qi. 
closure by law has been totally abandoned, but the Council jays 
down that, where the promoter or other interested party ins 
issue is a limited company or firm, a Starutory Declaration as» 
the identity of those who control or are. interested in its: profi 
or assets may be demanded. On:the whole, the rules in the; 
new form appear to have received a good reception from the lead. 
ing issuing houses, while there is reason to believe that the ass. 
ciated Stock Exchanges and the other members of the profession 
are taking steps to bring their rules*into Closer accord with tho: 
of London, That is essential to the complete! success of the pro. 
gramme in which the Council has been working for years,» Mea. 
while it is to be congratulated on the creation of what aprean 
to be a very workmanlike instrument. « © 4 


* * * 
Cotton Export Allocation 


As was to be feared, the fall in cotton yarn and tissues prod 
tion during the February fuel crisis has dealt a severe blow t 
cotton textiles export trade. It had been hoped at the en 
January that the former export allocation arrangement, by whi 
cotton goods were directed to special markets, could be 
in fayour of a more open system. The new arran 
have been introduced with the allocation for the first period 
1947. The Board of Trade now announces that the fall in pro 
tion has been so severe that export allocations for the first two 
periods of 1947 must be suspended entirely. The ban will no, 
however, affect export deliveries from production approved befor 
the fuel crisis. By thus wiping out the accumulation of ‘orden 
outstanding for the first two periods, a notable improvement in 
delivery dates should be achieved for the third period. 

This decision has the merits of facing up to the facts of tk 
situation. Not only has the fuel crisis reduced yarn and tissues 
output ; inevitably, it has also upset the balance of production 
But apart from the inconvenience which these inevitable‘cancl- 
lations cause to the trade, they make the export drive look even 
more difficult than it did at the time of the “ Economic: Survey,’ 
when it was admitted that cotton exports would shrink in:194, 
In 1946 £63 million, or 7 per cent of total British goods exported, 
were cotton tissues and yarns. This proportion was it 
the first quarter of 1947. Cotton textiles play as large a parts 
the total value of exports as chemicals and nearly as large a pat 
as do iron and steel manufactures. Cotton exports are 
going to be reduced to a mere trickle over the next few months; 
even though yarn output has made a remarkable recovery @ 
March and there is no hope of any of the other large expot 
industries expanding production over that period to fill the p? 
effectively. " 
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* * * 


Tea Prices and Supplies 


The news that, as from June 22nd, retail prices of tea 
be increased by 4d. a lb. has come as a minor shook to or 
sumers, but it is, even so, insufficient to meet the prospective nt 
in purchase costs, The Ministry’s price to the trade will be raisd 
by the same amount, so that wholesalers’ and retailers’ ns aft 
unaffected. The increase, in fact, simply ides for the ext 
export duty which the Ministry, in common with other purchases 


mately 23d. a lb, while in Ceylon it is 7d. 


rospective supply of 200 million Ib. from India and 100 mila 


b. from Ceylon during the current season, the average extra cit 
per Ib. of tea amounts to No allowance, Raia 


corporate this amount into the subsidy, so that even after the Pit 
the Treasury will be paying 1s. 2d. per Ib. on tea vale 
of 11d. Alternatively, of course, Mr S$ y may decide to 
the retail price still further in’a few s’ time, partici 
it as itis thought, the Treasury desires to limit the total amoust 
o subsidies. 
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Ma ' The British Industries Fair opens 


in London and Birmingham early in May, resuming 
the practice of pre-war years, This great display reflects 
Beoy the skill and resourcefulness of the people of this 
country and it brings buyers from all quarters of the 







irge expen 
fill the #? World. Many exhibitors enjoying an international reputa- 
tion can recall their first steps as small undertakings, 
a and not a few the aid and support received from the 
ee - Midland Bank. Over @ century ago this Bank. began 
il be ras a local undertaking in Birmingham, side by side with 
ie on. other examples of early enterprise. To-day the Bank is 
Part MB Fady to meet the ticeds of those wliose requirements 
bast aig Modest as it lis-of those’ of the’ great industrialists, 
ae | Mi from stands at the exhibition offers its services 
me * having need of them. At any of its 1900 branches 


| oou nt is regarded as too small, nor is any transaction 
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* British ter supplies, however; are at the moment in danger. The 
dock strike in Calcutta, which has been holding up shipments, is 
now over, but its effects will not be fully felt until this month. In 
the first quarter of 1947 some 93 million 1b, were imported into this 
country campared- with 100 million db. duringytbe corresponding 
period last year. Consumption during the first three months of 
the year averaged about 4,000 tons. weekly, causing.a take-off from 
stocks during the period of 10,000. tons. Ministry stocks at the 
end of March are iosines likely to stand at only about 4 months’ 
supply. If these estimates are sound, there must be grave doubts 
whether the present tea ration of 2} oz, a week can be maintained ; 
but, in view of the ending of the Caleutta strike, the Ministry may 
perhaps feel justified in maintaining the ration at its presen: level. 
There are obviously many factors to consider in this matter, with 
the political factor probably predominant. But the long-term 
prospect also is hardly reassuring. Against the Ministry's invita- 
tion to Ceylon tea growers for tenders for 150 million Ib., only 
95 million Ib, was offered, despite the 3d. increase in price. The 
Indian Government, however, has agreed that the Ministry may 
raise its tenders for Indian teas from the planned 150 million Ib. 
to 200 million 1b, But this is merely formal permission ; the crux 
of the matter is whether the growers will scll this quantity to the 
United Kingdom. The recent response in Ceylon is hardly a 
promising augury. With the absence of supplies from the Nether- 
lands East Indies, Britain may have to offer the Indians a sub- 
stantial advance on last year’s contract price if adequate supplics 
are to be ensured, 
* . * 


Earnings in 1946 


Quite the most striking feature of the Ministry of Labour’s 
latest periodical survey of average earnings of workers in manu- 
facturing industries, relating to the last pay-week of October, 1946, 
is the rise in women’s earnings relative to those of men. The 
general level of earnings in the industries surveyed has, of course, 
risen further, to a new peak of 101s, a week, which is 90 per cent 
above October, 1938, and compares with an average of 92s, 7d. in 
January, 1947. Men’s earnings, however, averaged 120s. 9d., 
which, although 7§ per cent above the level of October, 1938, is 
well below the wartime peak of 124s. 4d. reached in July, 1944. 
Women’s wages, at 65s. 3d. in October last (101 per cent above 
October, 1938), compared with 59s. tod. in January, 1946, and 

2s. 6d, in October, 1938. The increase in the average earnings 
of girls bears the same relation to that of boys’ earnings as that of 
women does to the men’s, The official survey makes no attempt 
to explain this tendency towards a narrowing of the gap between 
men’s and women’s earnings. Presumably, the scarcity of female 
labour in some of the most vital and hitherto badly-paid industries, 
such as textiles and clothing, is having the effect of pushing up 
their rate of remuneration. 

The Gazette shows some interesting changes in the composition 
of the labour force, The proportion of men employed in the 
industries surveyed rose from 61 per cent in October, 1938, to 
69 per cent in October, 1946—-it had, of course, dropped during 
the war—whereas the proportion of women, which had increased 
during the war, is now back at its pre-war level of about 20 per 
cent. The proportion of youths and girls fell by 6} per cent and 
3} per cent respectively, and will fall still further when the effects 

.. of the raising of the school-leaving age have been felt. Average 
hours worked. in manufacturing industry have declined, not only 
from their peak war period, but from the pre-war level. The 


hours worked in October, 1946, averaged 46.2 Der week, Coniparey 
with 46.5 in October, 1938, the biggest reduction being in the case 
of young workers. 
Some details about the earnings of railway employees, dock. 
workers and miners are also given, although they do not form 
of the survey. Average weekly -¢arnings of railway workers in 
March, 1946, at 1218. 6d. for men, were above the average for 
manufacturing industry, although they had increased by only 
per cent over pre-war. Dock-workers, who averaged, 1415, 
a week in October, 1946, were the highest paid industrial group, 
Miners, who averaged 134s. 8d. in the three months ended Decem. 
ber, 1946, were the second highest group, and theit increase of 
123 per cent over the same period of 1938 represented the largest 
increase in proportion to pre-war Carnings. * 


Cotton Scheme Begins ‘ 


The Government's scheme for a £10 million subsidisation of 
re-equipment, subject to re-grouping and double-shift working, in 
the cotton spinning industry formally came into operation on 
May 1st. This formal launching of the plan, Y fixing an opening 
date, was necessary to define the duration of the offer, for, to 
ensure eligibility for the grant of 25 per eent of the cost of re. 
equipment, all orders for machinery must be placed within two 
years and deliveries must be completed within five years, 

But, for the moment, the fact that the scheme officially started 
ten days ago can have little effect on the rate of regrouping. Ex- 
cept among firms which have alr started to negotiate terms 
of amalgamation and are therefore fully conversant with the facts 
of their own group of mills, the industry must be very much in 
the dark about the potential scope for amalgamation—until the 
Evershed report on textile machinery and the Cotton Board’s re- 
port on redundancy in the spinning mills are available. Tact and 
patience will have to be exercised in explaining to workers the 
merits of regrouping and doubleshifts at a time when the industry 
is painfully recovering from the dislocation and low production 
levels of February. . 

The present scheme extends only to the various types of spin- 
ning equipment. Last week, however, Sir Stafford Cripps re 
marked that a similar arrangement might be considered for the 
weaving end of the trade, but the scheme as a whole would set no 
precedent for other industries. Cotton has been put in a privileged 
position. It is now under an obligation to justify this special 
treatment. 

* * * 


Wool Stocks and Top Prices 


Empire stocks of wool at the end of the current season. will 
be half-a-million bales smaller than had been expected. The 
Joint Organisation has issued an amended figure for the amount 
of its holdings of wool at June 30th last—the end of the 1945/46 
season. The stocks are now estimated at $,786,700 bales com- 
pared with the original estimate of 6,300,000 bales—a reduction 
which results from the fact that sales during the 1945-46 season 
proved to be §00,000 bales more than expeored. Just over 
half of the total stock comprised Australian merino. Stocks by 
the end of January last had fallen to 5,018,000 bales, reflecting 
sales amounting to 813,000 bales in the fest seven months of the 


current season, The Joint Organisation bought in 45,000 bales, 
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of poor quality types which failed to make the reserve 
price at the —— ne bs for the remainder of the 
gason are expected to dispose 30-660,000 bales, lea an 
end-of-season stock of about 4,400,000 bales. ‘Pull details op a 


ig the tables below: — 
Joint ORGANISATION'S Stocks ar Jun 30, 1946 
(In Bales) 
Australia Be 
ustralian Zealand . 
— ee oe _— oe 
Location 
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TO JANUARY 31, 194 
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Higher maximum prices for wool tops and merino noils became 
tilective in the United Kingdom on May sth to cover the increased 
prices for merino and fine crossbred wools as well as the recently 
wthorised increase in combing charges. The sustained firmness 
d the wool auctions, particularly for the better types, made it 
most impossible for topmakers to supply merino tops to the 
home trade at prices consistent with the utility cloth schedules. 
The high prices for merino wool have forced manufacturers to use 
the finer crossbreds as substitutes so that their prices have also 
advanced, Under the new Order the scheduled prices for tops 
have been raised by 10d. to _m per Ib. for 64’s warp (merinos) 
ind by 13d. to 42/d. per Ib. for §6’s super (fine crossbred). The 


| itrease in the merino type will no doubt satisfy Bradford, 


ithough they expected a rad. rise, but the rise in fine cross- 
bieds seems inadequate. The temporary embargo recently placed 
am the export of tops has now been lifted, and this presumably 
wil aflord a much-wanted relief to topmakers. Its purpose 
was to ensure adequate supplies for the home trade in view of 

crisis. It has been found, however, that the additional 
were not required, and that a considerable weight of 
lops Was in fact being held up. 

w a * 


US Lead Supply Expanding 
The position of lead in the United States, although still diffi- 
ult, shows some signs of improving by the end of the year. The 
high price has at last evoked some response from producers, while 
tthe same time consumers have been seeking and developing 
utes. Output of refined lead during the first two months 
ned at the annual rate of 475,000 tons, or roughly the 
1945, compared with 370,000 tons in 1946. The labour 
force has recently expanded more rapidly, and now represents 
thout.85 per cent of peak capacity.. Output in other producing 
teas ih the world is also showin a fairly strong upward tendency. 
In ia, production totalled some 18,800 tons in January, 
with 12,§00 tons in December and 10,400 tons: in 
Mexican output in February amounted to 21,100 
19,000 tons in January and a monthly average for 


f of roughly 12,500 tons, a3 
. ited States, the, tion of lead has been affected 






by the tion of other metals. As in the United Kingdom, 
i Before the war 
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45 per cent in contrast with the pre-war 100 per cent. Aluminium 
is being used for lead to an increasing extent in the foil, tube 
and electrical industries, while the use of titanium for paint pig- 
ments is a long-term substitution. | 

US consumers expect to receive some 8,000 tons of lead this 
month from the Office of Metal Reserves stock-pile Govern- 
ment stocks are 


pr 
when total quantities decline. The United States at present is 
therefore not only one of the dominant influences in the world 
metal market, but in all ee will remain so even when 
industrial activity in the United Kingdom expands to normal 
a 


Steel Company of Wales 


Tt was announced last week that the Steel Company ol 
Wales, which is to provide the focal point of the far-reaching 
plan for the Welsh tinplate and sheet-steel industry, formally 
approved by the Government a fortnight ago, has now been 
registered—with a capital of £40 million and borrowing powers 
of the same amount. As expected, the chairman of the new 
company is Mr E. H, Lever, chairman and managing director 
of Richard Thomas and Baldwins. The board of directors. has 
been drawn from the directors and staff of those companies 
whose assets will be taken over by the new company. 

Apart from the question of the site for the third cold reduction 
mill, which is still being considered by the Government, interest 
in the scheme is now concentrated on the outcome of negotiations 
in America for delivery of key plant and the arrangements for 
financing the new company. hen the project was announced 
in February the chairman expressed the view that the American 
engineering industry could make delivery if the order was re- 
ceived quickly, About $35 million worth of equipment is in- 
volved, most of it for the new hot strip mills. Now that the 
scheme has received official approval there should be no delays 
from this end in placing a firm order. On the finance arrange- 
ments for the new company little has yet been revealed, but 
the companies interested in the new venture obviously cannot put 
up from their existing resources the whole of the £s0 million 
eventually required, The Finance Corporation for Industry is 
expected to play a part. 


* * * 


Discount Company's Reserves 


It falls to a discount company to give one of the first 
positive indications of the effects of Mr Dalton’s anomalous tax 
on issues of bonus shares. Cater, Brightwen and Company, now 
fourth of the London discount houses in point of size, early last 
year raised {110,000 of new capital at a lérge premium, but, 
somewhat to the surprise of some observers, brought into its 

ublished reserves only a fraction of the additional resources. 

t now appears that the board intended, after the conversion into 

a public company and the introduction of the shares to the 
Stock Exchange, to bring the paid-up capital into line with 
realities by means of a bonus issue. new tax, however, 
would be “so onerous as to make the operation impracticable.” 
Hence the company now is contenting itself by simply bringing 
the hidden resources into the shop-window. 

The transfer to reserve from share premium account is 
£800,000, which is apparently a good deal more than the amount 
of the premium on last ay _ and brings ee reserve tO 

rity with the paid-up capital at £1,200,000, ma total share- 
holders resources of {£2,458,000. The fuller use of the new 
money is reflected in a further increase in the total. portfolio of 
bills and bonds, from £72,6 million to £84.1 million, compared 
with £63.9 million two years ago. Now, therefore, the relation- 
ship of the portfolio to resources is shown by the quite normal 
multiplier, for this class of business, of 34, in Contrast with the 
abnormally high (but artificial) figure of 45, twelve months ago. 
In the past a notable feature of the sheet has been its 
candour in listing the individual holdings @f bonds, but this year, 
its first as a public company, the house most inappropriately takes 
three steps backwards: not only are investments shown as 4 
single total, but “short-dated securities ” are merged with bills, 

there is no indication of what “ short-dated ” means, * 

This. is an -imitation of, the obscurantist form which became 

eral for the few discount salar published 
Er the "thirties, when bill market dealing was still regarded 
as scarcely respectable. Now the market in general is moving 
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fast towards better accounting, for it is well: understood that 
substantial bond portfolios, so far from being an offence against 
tradition, are, on the contrary, proof thar Lombard Street is 
doing the job for which the Treasury: was: eu tear ee sanction 
new capital. The discount houses which 

private status must reniember-that they ‘now ‘have ‘a oi ae (To: Sone 
general body of investors, and a clear distinction beiween bills 
and bonds: is) an -esseniial ingredient in) the data needed for 
propér: judgment ‘of thei investment merit. -It is to be heaped 
that Cater, Brightwen will think again. 


* wt hg 
Higher Sisal Prices 


Prices of sisal have been raised with effect from the beginning 
of this month—the No. 1 grade is increased from £63 to £83 
a ton delivered buyers’ works in the Unitéd Kingdom. This in- 
crease results from the signing of a mew contract. with British 
East African sisal growers, who are to receive an additional {20 
a ton from April fst last, to meet an increase in production costs. 
The bulk purchase contract, which runs to the end of the year, 
stipulates a guaranteed quantity of 124,000 tons ‘of “all grades in 
1947. This is equivalent to the pre-war output (1937-39 average) 
of British East Africa. 

World production of hard fibres in the current year has been 
estimated at 410,000-420,000 tons, compared with a pre-war total 
of 530,000 tons. The reduction is due to the fact that there is 
now no assessable production in rhe Netherlands East Indies, which 
produced 90,000 tons in 1937, and to the loss of output from the 
Philippines, now producing under 100,000 tons per annum, as 
against 160-200,000 tons pre-war. Philippine production for 1946 
has been reported as totalling only 25,000 tons. Outpur from 
Mexico is expected to reach 110,000 tons, or 10 per cent above 
the 1937-39 level, while increased quantities are also expected to 
be available in Portuguese East and West Africa, Haiti, Panama, 
Brazil and the lesser producing countries. * 


* vt 











WorLp PRODUCTION oF SISAL 


Approximate 1947 
1937-39 Average © (Estimated) 

Tons Tons 
PHilippitied ESTO ITE 160,000 75 /90,000 
British East Africa vy. oio.vc 002.4. 125,000 125,000 
Mexite. 2a... Gi). Gaisdiagac.t sass 100,000 110,000 

Netherlands East Indies........... 90,000 Not Assessable 

Portuguese E. and W. Africa ...... 30,000 35,000 
GU iid as kak: dated wcdinn baat 10,000 10,000 
PAMINE cn act cptncetanth apy ty ese rs 8,000 15,000 
French W. Africa and Madagascar. 5,000 5,000 
PER sot Cane eho aaa Cae sem kare ie ie 12,000 
Patiama s. 62 NRS 2979. A. AGP IG re 10,000 
Other counstieies: 405451 i. cid. 2.8 6,000 10,000 
foetal x20> tej Wo Ah eS 534,000 407 /422,000 


Source : 


Wigglesworth & Co., Ltd. 


Consumption of hard fibres is undoubtedly: below that of the 
pre-war years, owing to restrictions on manufacturing activity 
and current high prices. The United States continues to exert a 
strong influence in the market, and has extended its contract with 
Mexico and Haiti for a further six months at considerably increased 
prices. Negotiations are also taking place between’ the US and 
Portuguese authorities for a similar extension of ‘contract. 


* * * 


The Nation’s Pocket Money 


Last year was a busy one for the Royal Mint. The value of 
coin struck—{£9,149,081 “in 1946, compared with £8.435,731 in 
i945—was the highest recorded in recent years except 1942, when 
it reached £12,094,030. The actual number of coins struck, how- 
ever, fell short of that of 1945—-253,868,5 59 against 306,800, 385. 
There was am increase in the number of silver (and this now 
includes cupro-nickel) coins, but bronze and nickel-brass three- 
penny bits declined. The decline in total mintings was wholly due 
to that in threepenny pieces and halfpemnies—and the fail in the 
former was spectacular, from 29,689,000 in 1945 to 4,873,000. In 
1942 no less than 103,214,400 of these chubby coins were struck. 
Last year’s decline was due-in part to restriction of output by the 
Mint, which, although working. at great pressure, was unable to 
meet all demands, It should be noted, too, that a large proportion 
of these threepenny pieces. was me Shines at the temporary 
branch of the Mint at Iver, B ¢, which was closed 
down during the year. The Royal N suffered consider- 
able damage from enemy action, and a oa irony of fate a flying 
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bomb wandered into the glades of Buckinghamshire and damage 
the branch mint. 
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1945 "gage tines 
ee Cee ee i tats = Ei 
Number Valne Number | Value 
|: 
SILVER | ‘ t t 
9G vines... iuie. | a9a49,242 | 2,481,155 | 24,784,854 098,106 
fDi din sins tess sse | 25,858,049 | 2,585,805 26,810,060 | 268)‘006 
1/- | 30,249,674 | 1.512.483 35,045,298 | T7sp'95¢ 
We. tc NE 39,959,259 998,482 48,021,611 | ane 1.200793 
RIED viincns cozuuanerte 941,929 11,774 371,600 4645 
Maidy =... .cccc..eees 6,432 | 57 | 5,574 | 57 
Total »-- cha eats on 
MEME si >esbesalseqaces | 116,845,585 | 7,589,756 | 135,048,997 | sayin 
Nicke! Brass (3d.) . ..5... | 29,689,600 $71,120 | 4,873,600 60.920 
BRONZE >— 
DAP ths ss sckcknsagneseees i ae 331,380 66,855,600 ‘278,565 
oe RES gtr Oy 57,000,000 118,750 22,725,600 | 49s 
WLLL | 23}736,000 | 24725 | 24,364,800 | 28.380 
Total Imperial ..........5.. $06,800,385 | 8,435,731 | 253,868,597 | 949,081 
Foreign and Colonial ....... 91,571,222 145,432,370 - 
399,300,967 | 
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* 1946 totals include the following denominations struck in cupro-nickel and dated 1947 
— 2,059,981 half crowns, 4,509,806 florins, 1,185,653 shillings and 4,565,204 sLxpences. 


Last year’s addition to the coinage in circulation was hot in 
itself noteworthy, for, i in spite of the heavy mintings since 1939, 
the quantity of coin has not shown as large a proportionate in- 
crease since the outbreak of war as has occurred in the note 
circulation. The estimated circulation of coin in 1938 was £77 
million ; from 1939 to 1945 new mintings totalled £65 million, 
an increase of about 85 per cent. By contrast, Bank of England 
notes in circulation increased from an average of £485 million 
in 1938 to £1,403 million at the end of 1946—an increase’ of 190 
per cent. Increases in the various denominations of “silver” 
coins are much as would be expected. The sixpénce ‘easily 
retains its pride of place, followed by the shilling now so much 
—and perhaps too much—in demand for gas and ctectricity 
meters. Silver ‘threepenny pieces were not struck for home 
circulation. An interesting feature of last year’s output of coin 
is that 12,318,644 pieces, value £881,791, were of cupro-nickel 
and dated 1947. They were not issued by the banks until Janv- 
ary of this year. 


Although complaints are still heard of the shortage of change, 
the banks, at leasi, are free from blame.. The table below shows 
the total value of British coin held by 32 banks (including 
the Bank of England) in the United Kingdom and Eire on June 
30th each year. In seven years, it will be seen, the banks’ 
holdings of silver have increased by only £487,000, compared with 
mintings of some £50 million. The balance is in the hands of 
the public. The holdings of bronze actually show a marked fall 
sof nearly {1 million in spite of the issue from the Mint of a 
further £1.8 million. Only in the nickel-brass threepenny pieces 
do the banks shows any material increase—which is perhaps a 
sign that the saturation point for this coin is now being reached. 
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Currency for Emigrants 


Current discussion of problems of emigration rarely exten 
to the foreign exchange aspects, despite the substantial strain 
which is involved for. Britain’s balance of payments. A’ brief 
summary of the relevant regulations will help to put ‘the shatter 
in perspective. Twelve months ago the Exchange Control beg? 
to grant facilities for the transfer of amounts up to £3,000, spread 
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THIS ENGLAND © © © Number Eight 
ENGLISH. cooking is frequently de- : 
cried; yet we defy rivalry in the 
quality of what we eat and drink. ‘Roast 
beef’ abroad is a travesty of our original. 
‘Beer® overseas is a caricature of our 
English brew. ‘Tea’ may be Oriental in 
origin, but here it is made as only English 
mothers can make it... And whenour 
English meals are done, we demand an 
English smoke; and not a few of us find 
that in Balkan Sobranie, as in so much 
else, we convert the pick of what is grown 
abroad into something of our own which 
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FOR THE 
‘DESIGNER 
— photography 


can ease 
the strain 


Prosiem: How to obtain advance information on the likely per- 


formance of a newly designed part, under the strain 
of working conditions. 

Take a photograph of the internal stresses set up— 
their degree and distribution, Here’s how it is done. 
First a scale model is made in clear plastic. Then a 
load proportional to that on the real object is applied, 
and a photograph is taken by polarized light. Result : 
the kind of picture shown above, with the dark lines 
indicating stresses just as contour lines on a map show 
gradients. Photo-elastic analysis provides stress data 
for the désigner. where other methods fail . . . 
cuts out uncertainty . . . saves money on further 
experimental designs. 
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THE MOST. IMPORTANT 

DOCUMENT PUBLISHED 

SINCE THE GENERAL 
ELECTION... 


The 


Industrial 
harter 


A statement of. Conservative . Industrial 
Policy will be published on Monday, 
May 12th. From all: Booksellers. Full 
Report I/-. Popular Version 3d. 

“ Socialists believe in giving people orders; 


Conservatives believe in giving people 
portunity.” 


op 


“TORE” Conservative & Unionist’ Cenrat Office 

















Under Pressure 


To keep a gas dissolved, or in contact with liquid 
at a pressure greater than that of the atmosphere, 
the chemist uses an autoclave. An everyday 
example is the syphon, which keeps carbon 
dioxide gas dissolved in. water to form soda-water. 
Another is in the boiler of a steam-engine, where 
water is heated under pressure above its normal 
boiling-point. In research and industry autoclaves 
are employed for similar purposes, from small 
versions lined with platinum, designed for experi- 
mental work, to monsters.in stainless steel like 
that shown here. Since its humble beginnifg in 
the dark ages of chemistry, ‘ the philosopher’s 
egg’ —as the autoclave was then called — has 
hatched into units which work at very high 
temperatures and at pressures twenty times as 
great as that in the boiler of the ‘Flying Scotsman’, 
Autoclaves are vital to scientific progress. Without 
them many substances that are considered essential 
today could not exist. They help to produce 
synthetic rubber, to convert unpalatable marine 
oils into edible fats, and to turn out dyes, drugs 
ind plastics.. They form part of the ‘armoured 
corps’ of seientific equipment 
with which the British chemical 
industry is helping to fight 
the battle for cheaper and 
more efficient production in ~ 
the service of the nation. 
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FEELING THE PULSE 
OF THE WORLD’S 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


For the benefit of all those whose interests connect them 
with the Iron and Steel Industry, the Federation regularly 
makes its ‘Monthly Statistical Bulletin™ ‘available on a 
subscription basis. This concise monthly survey contains 
basic information in tabulated form from the United Kingdom 
and abroad, and gives a comprehensive picture of the In- 
dustry’s current activities. The annual subscription is £1.10,0, 
Post free. Specimen copy on request. 






THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


Steel House, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 








Before fabrics can bedyed 
they need to be scoured 
and, even with soft moor- 
land water, this causes 
formation of lime-soaps 
which prevent proper 
penetration by the dye 
and make the result 
streaky and blotchy. 
Research has produced 
a chemical — Calgon— 
gia which removes offending 
/ yf! lime-soaps, thus allowing 
Vi the dye to operate evenly 
: on every single fibre, to the 
satisfaction of the textile 
manufacturer and the uset. 
“ Calgon’ is a product 


a of Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
Chemicals for Industry 


49 Park Lane; Londén, W.1.” Works ? Oldbury & Widnes, 
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gnnual instalments to be meade available to the emigrant in his 
new country of residence; hence the second annual transfers 
grising from oe slic aes to which this scheme was 
ied are now being submitted for approval. The main lines of 
were explained in a Rotice issued by the Bank of England 
in July of last year, entitled “Guide to Emigrants from the United 
to Countries outside the Sterling Area,” which sets 
gut the financial conditions. attaching to the emigrant, i.e., for 
the purposes of the Defeme (Finance) Regulations, he is con- 
sidered as resident in the Sterling Area for the first four years 
ip his new country, after which he may apply to be redesignated. 
This “resident” status has the effect of limiting the scope for 
investment Of the emigrant’s remaining sterling funds ; the in- 
come on permissible investments can, however. be remitted, In 
order to secure’ these “Concessions,” as they are called in the 
potice, the emigrant must sign an undertaking that, during the 
four-year period, he will have all his sterling income paid into 
his bank account in the United Kingdom, and. will offer for sale 
to the Bank of England all specified (ic., “hard” and “ semi- 
hard”) currency received, except that arising from earnings. In 
sddition, the emigrant must declare that he intends to reside 
permanently in his new country and that he has authorised his 
bankers in the United Kingdom to furnish the Bank of England, 
during the four-year period, with any information they may re- 
quire abour the entries. on. his account. The Bank of England 
then usually approves such applications, stating that four equal 
annual instalments of the emigrant’s assets up to a total of £5,000 
be transferred ; but if the total is below £2,000, then a re- 
mittance of £500 per annum is permitted until the emigrant’s 
funds in this country are exhawsted., 


The treatment accorded to nationals other than those of the 
United Kingdom, and also to those British nationals who are 
feurning overseas to resume a permanent residence interrupted 
by the circumstances of war, is somewhat different.’ In such cases, 
subject to satisfactory proof of ownership and reasonable éxplana- 
tion of the origin of the assets concerned, the Bank of England 
teats the account-holder, for the purposes of the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations, as resident in his new country immediately 
upon his arrival, and therefore permits the funds on his banking 
account to be made available to him there. This status, however, 
gives him the disadvantage, applicable under the regulations to 
ay non-resident of the Sterling Area, that he cannot sell sterling 
securities except under licence, usually granted only for the 
purposes of re-investment, while the sterling proceeds of the sale 
in this country of capital assets are available for investment only 
in sterling securities with a tenure of 10 years or more. Applica- 
tions in both categories continue to° be made in a fairly steady 
stream, and it is thought that emigrant’cases must number about 
190 per week, while re-designation applications must be in the 
tegion of 120 per week. Official statistics concerning these two 
types of remittance would be interesting as throwing light on 
Britain’s invisible imports. 
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Shorter Notes 


¢ $} per cent sterling bonds of the Union Compa 
de Oat ab Ol ‘ered by the company £121 net for each oo 
bond. _These bonds carry gross arrears of interest amounting to 
38 percent. Less than! £100,000 is now outstanding. In 1942 
the Norwegian Government purchased, mostly from institutional 
iNVestors, at 49 per cent,a large proportion of the bonds. This 
purchase was concluded on the apparent understanding that no 
better offer would be made.’ An offer to purchase at 64 per cent 
of nominal value was made last year and later withdrawn by the 
Norwegian Government. The company’s general meeting takes 
place.on May 14th to 


consider. whether the conapany should pur- 
chase the bonds which the Norwegian Gavcmenats holds af the 


company, or whether the Government, which claims to hold a 
of the bond obligations of the company, should now be 
Hoy to. exert ¢ortrol over the company and re-arrange its 
capital. ses 
“* 


Consumption of virgin copper. in the United Kingdom 
during March amounted ‘to 28,900 tohs, while copper and. alloy 
a recovery on February, but are still below the peak of January. 
Consumption. of virgin copper in the first quarter of 1947, which 
reached 75,400 tons, has been at the rate cS 301,500 tons a year. 

Z i - 


The Spanish-Italian mercury cartel is’reported to be atremipti 
to gather in Mexican quicksilver producers. At present the British 
price of £17 to £19 per flask delivered to consumer js slightly 
below the cartel price of £28 per flask. Because it is cheaper than 
Spanish mercury, Mexican mercury is being imported on private 
account, although this involves hard currency expenditure. British 
Government stocks are not at present -being sold. 


* 


The Southern Rhodesian Legislative: Assembly has approved 
the purchase of the equity of Rhodesian Railways, Ltd., as at 
March 31, 1947, for £3,150,000. The purchase was discussed in 
a “Business Nete” in a recent issue of The Economist. 


* 


Tt has been reported from Washington that the United States 
Congress has approved the. removal of the import tax on copper, 


other than sulphate, until April, 1949. The measure now awaits 
President Truman’s signature. 


x 
The British and Jugoslav Governments are shortly to discuss 


compensation terms for nationalised properties, including. Trepca 
lead zinc mines. 
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“SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Afuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
_ Teports also appear in the Supplement: J. & P: Coats ; British Oxygen ; Stewarts and Lloyds ; Rio Tinto ; Cerebos. 


Prices, Price, | Pri Net. 
1-May 7, | Apri Ma’ Yield,* 
ae y Name of Security > “ad May 2, 
eT 1947 194 1947 
Low | TTT TT 
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National J 15, 1954- 


British 
|\War Loan 3% ae 1955-59... . 


| Funds* 
roid” ‘Conversion 3%, March 1, 1 tp 5) 
| War Bonds 24% August 
100% |/Excbequer Bonds 19% Feb. 15, 1950 
101 | War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53. | 
vings 3% 
Funding 24% April 


anon secourto® 


101 War Bonds March 1; 1952-54. | » 
Funding 239% five 15, 1952-57... 
15,1 
rot” runt 3. Kee i Ie 
unding 3° re 
Funding 4% may 1, 1960-90..." 
3avi Sept. 


-_ 
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|\War Loan 3}% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 

\\Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)... 
‘onversion 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961 
reas, Stk. 24% (after Apr. 1. 3 

(Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966). 


|\Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96... 
|Consols 2) 4 . 
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s 9% 
me earliest redemption, except § flat yield and assumed average life 17 years 6 months 
Met yields after allowing for tax at 9% in 4. 
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1 106} (d4) ||Australia 34% 1965-69...,. 21010 
1 4) |\Birmingham 24% 1966-71..|| 101 100 {210 0 
102 |.2 (d) id) ||Argentine 34% 1972....... 1015 lol |2 8-8 
142/~ | 104/43) 40 |. 60 ¢ ||Anglo-American Corp. 10s.;,|| 131/3..| 131/38 |3 16 0 
160/— | 118/14) 15 6 5 a |\Anglo-Iranian Oil {1....... 3158/1, | 160/- {210 0 
78/6 {| 60/—-| 10 ¢}| 15 c |\|Assoe; Port.Cem.Ord: St«:f1)| 76/- 78/6 13.16 Oe, 
42/-| 36/4| 25 ¢| 40 ¢ |\Anstin Motor‘A’ Oud. Stk. 5s.) 38/- | 37/7 | 5 8 6 
ms ws i a ‘ it b | Barclays Bank Ord. ‘B’ £1. . ae ve 5 2 :. 

5/- h a iff Ord. £1...2... 
uaees ong a 12 Daygen On. £3.» «- pases 104/443 5 16 6 
58 / Qal. 5 VEE: facets 

29/1j} 24/-} 8 e] 8 c| an Long Ord. £1 5 cauad 28/9 | 27/- 1519 0 
78/- | 68/6 8 ¢} 12 c¢||\Dunlop Rubber Deca /6 78/- |3.0 0 
50/6 | 41/ 3 a} 7 imp. Chem. Ind. Ord. Stk. {1 49/6 | 50/6 | 319 0 
49/6 | 40/-|.. The| 10 c |\Lancs,Cotton Ord. Stk. {1..)) 45/%) | 46/4614 6 9 
56/-} 47/6 ¢ 5 ¢|\Lever & Unilever Ord. {1...|| 54/9 56/- {115 6 
11/6 | 62/6 124 ¢ |'London Brick Ord. Stk. £1../| 68/9} 70/* | 311 0 
184 (4) | |L-M.S. 4% Ist Pref. Stk....|) 80} 79 |5 13 

36/9} 33/- 44 ||N.-Eastn, Elec. Ord. Stk. £1)) 35/- | 35/- | 4 0 0 
6} 47/- 20 6 |\P'chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 10s./| -62/- | 64/6. | 3.47 9 

35 t74h ¢ | Prudential TE leas kas os ey) art 119 3fi 

63/44) 52/3 12} c ||Stewarts & Lioyds Def. £1..|| 60/ i 59/3 |}4 4 3 
108/9 | 91/7 +2) |\"Shell’” Transpt, Ord. Stk, {1)| 105/7 | 105/74 | 1 3 Of, 
147/6 | 118/9 12ha ||Tube Inyst, Ord. Stk. {1...|| 135/- | 141/3 |} 310 3 
“81/3 8b | Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. £1); 91/6 93/3 $213 9 

107/6 | 93/ 380 





55 6 peer (F..W.) Ord. 5s,. 102/6 | 102/6 





(@) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (¢) Also 4 ae 
bonus Of'2} percent. free of income tax; yield worked on 15 per cent. basis. tFree of Tax 
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COMPANY MEETINGS . | ; a 


HOME AND COLONIAL .STORES, LIMITED 


ANNUAL REVIEW BY: SIR LANCELOT ROYLE, K.B.E. 


The fifty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, 
will be held, on the 30th instant, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.G. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Lancelot Royle, K.B.E., circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the — 
52 weeks to January 4, 1947: 


DIRECTORATE AND ORGANISATION 


Before. reviewing the trading results of the 
year covered by the accounts, I wish to deal 
with the changes which have taken place in 
the constitution of the beard, and in the 
organisation of the group. Shareholders will 
recollect that a vigorous programme of fe- 
organisation was planned in the beginning 
of 1936 and that completion of this was in- 
terrupted by the war. When the war ended 
consideration. was immediately given to 
methods for inaugurating a iresh phase of 
development as and whem the relaxation of 
centrols permit. 

Sir George Schuster felt that the leadership 
of the group during this’ new phase required 
whole-time service which, owing to his other 
interes:s, he was unable to give. He accord- 
ingly tendered his resignaten as chairman 
and director with effect from December 31st 
last, but I am pleased to say has agreed to 
continue to ‘act as adviser to the group’ on - 
questions of economic and public pelicy. Mr 
H. S. Frost also resigned his position as 
managing director and his seat on the board | 
as ffom the same date, while Mr A:-Greig, | 
who had reached retiring age and whose 
services for the last few years had» been 
placed at the disposal of the Ministry of Food 
as Retail Trade Adviser, also retired. The 
board wish to place’on record their appre- 
ciation of the services which all three have: 
rendered to the company during the time they 

In his review for 1944, Sir George Schuster 
referred to certain steps which had been 
taken to separate the functions ef our main 
operating units, In furtherance of this policy 
it was decided to form a new company in 
which to centralise the manufacturing activi- 
ties of the group. That company was ‘duly 
formed, and its board is now responsible for 
ali factory matters, although certain of the 
manufacturing units have not yet been trans- 
ferred to it because of taxation difficulties. 
As a further step in the reorganisation of 
the group, the new company, H. and C. 
(Retail), Limited, has been formed to take 
over the retail undertaking of the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Limited, as from January 4, 
1947. As will be seen from the balance-sheet, 
the Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, is 
now virtually a holding company, having as 
its principal assets its investments in its re- 
tail and manufacturing subsidiaries and also 
in its associated company, Maypole Dairy 
Company, Limited. 

In reconstituting the board’ of the parent 
company it was considered desirable that 
each of the principal subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies should be represented 
thereon. Vavious changes had necessarily to 


be made én the boards of the subsidiariés, and 
Mr C. W. Stamford, who had been engaged 
on the retail side of the business, resigned his 
seat on the main board to join that cf the 
new company, H. and C. (Retail), Limited. 
I was invited to accept the chairmanship of 
the group, and the other members of ‘the 
main board are now Mr D. Hardwick (chair- 
man cf Maypole Dairy Company, Limited), 
Mr A. Purves (chairman of Meadow Dairy 
Company, Limited), and Mr Alan Sly (chair~ 
man of Allied Suppliers, Limited), who have 
been directors of the parent company for 
many ‘years, and Mr Norman Bulow (chair- 
man of H..and C. (Retail), Limited), Mr 
F. H. Lightbody (chairman of Food Products 
Investment Company, Limited), and Mr 
‘T. B. Scotcher (chairman of Lipton, Limited), 
who have been actively associated as directors 
in various sections of the organisation for a 
considerable time. 


The chairmen of the respective boards are 


whole-titme working directors who. are. in- 
dividually responsible, with their boards, for 
their section or sections of the business and 
who, as diréctors of the main board, share 


responsibility for the group as a whole... In ; 


this way there is co-ordination of the variqus 
interests with a view to securing /to ihe group 
and 10 its associated company, the benefits 
and economies which are made possible by 
reason of the working arrangements between 
TRADING RESULTS 

A statement showing the profits of the 
group is. inchided in the directors’ report, 
together with the comparable figures for the 
previous | year, which covered a period of 53 


weeks. The aggregate profits after charging © 


debenture interest and dominion and foreign 


. taxation. have increased by £248,515 to 


£1,203,948. The increase, in round 
thas been derived as to £90,000 from retail 
branch ‘trading in the United Kingdom and 


terests, £52,000 from overseas trading, and 


the :balance of £16,000 from 


~ revenue. As regards the retail branches, the~ 


outstanding features of the past yeas ane, 
first, a_ substantial increase in turnover, by, 
reason of a greater availability of certain 
classes of goods and the increased number of 
points available to consumers; second, a 
small decline in the rate of gross profit 
earned ; and third, a sharp rise im expenses, 
particularly wage costs. This rise was in- 
evitable with the rapid demobilisation of our 
staff from the Forces, along with advances 
in the Joint Industrial Council wage rates 
which became operative from July 1, 1946. 
It will be noted that these increased wage 
rates operated for only six months in 1946, 
but they will operate for a full year in 1947. 

It is gratifying to state that despite the 
many difficulties that have confronted in- 
dustrial concerns in reversion to some mea- 
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supplies for cakes and biscuits, <K 
of labour im our jam: factories waa 
Continues, but Our recent. dequisition of 
preserves. factory in Glasgow has played jts 
part in assisting us to get over this problem, 
Our overseas business has shown a: wel. 
come expansion tO a Certain extent 
to less restricted markets for tea in India 
and Ceylon, and also’to the further 
ment of our internal trade in India and ‘else. 
where. The margins earned havealso 
improved are NOW On @ more. satisfac. 
tory basis. The Indian Budget which has 
recently been introduced proposes the im- 
position of a tax on trading profits to 
operate as from April, 1946; Provision -has 
been made in the accounts to cover our 
estumated. liability... There has been a 
expansion in the olume of trade hachey 
by the wholesale section of our business, 


DEVELOPMENT 


At home, while quantities and prices ; 
controlled, and we have not daensy we 
to our normal sources of supply, our oppor- 
tunities for development are limited. Never- 
theless, ‘by the changes effected in’ the 
organisation and the greater detailed control 
which can now be given to the various 
sections of the business, we hope not only 
to see a. continued increase in turnover, but to 
be able to take immediate advantage of relaxa- 
tion of controls as they arise. It is only by 
obtaining extra trade that we can meet the 
rising trend of expenses. : 

We are taking steps to improve our fac- 
tory facilities. In: addition to our new 
preserves factory, we bave secured a site 
in. Liverpool for the erection. of a cooked 
meats factory; we are negotiating for 4 
site in Glasgow for the extension of ‘our 


biscuit factory, and a plan was ed for 
‘the rebuilding bas Mint an 


us. As a result we have now made 


tion for permission to reinstate a portion 


of the war damage which, if successful, will 
improve our factory Jayout. 

-- Overseas,-we-have arranged, in conjunction 
with other food interests, to form a company 


‘an Australia to take over and develoo the 


Lipton business there, while in India, not- 
withstanding the present 

outlgok, we, are £ 
sions to our factory and packing facilities to 
cope with the increased trade. Since the date 
of the accounts notice has been given by 
Lipton, Limited, to redeem its 4 per cent. 
and 43 per cent. debentures and an issue of 
3 per cent. debentures, secured by a floating 
charge 02 its un lertaking, has been created 
to replace +3 


iE 
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‘bring. the average. distesbution ibution duri 
Civ s up to 3 per cent duipg 
creased 


ear ”) ~ 
the carry-forward by £65,000, thus 
pestoring it approximat to figure at 
which it stood at the outbreak of war. 

On this occasion we recommend payment 
gia dividend of 9 per cent. which will enable 
ys to increase our carry-forward. by £23,533. 
Our proposed distribution absorbs, £99.56] 
while we have increased the reserves 

ts carried forward in our. subsidiaries 
and im the parent y by £114,031. It 
jg essential to stre 1 our resources as, 
ith a much higher price level, a greatly 
‘ capital will be required to € 
stocks as our trade develops. The formal 
resolution embodying the board’s _1ecom- 
mendations will be submitted to the annual 
genetal meeting. 

While the trading results for 1946 justify 
a distribution of 9 per cent., we must empha- 
sise that in the years immediately ahead there 
ae many unknown factors over which your 
board may have little, if any, control, and 
these may adversely affect our ‘carning 
capacity. ‘The rates of future distributions 
may, therefore, possibly fluctuate as the 
results will largely depend on these factors 
and-our ability to deal. with them. 


LOYAL SERVICE OF THE STAFF 


‘T’am sure you will be pleased to hear 
that, during the past year, we have continued 
io receive the most loyal and valuable help 
from all grades of staff both at home and 
abroad. Rationing regulations, which we all 
appreciate are necessary in some. form, 
cccasion difficulties and. sometimes irritation 
to the shopping public, but our staff have 
to contend with this complicated and unpro- 
ductive system, involving work which in- 
creases each year instead of becoming lighter, 
Our thanks are due to all our staff, especially 
toour buyers and the managers of our shops 
who bear the brunt of these extra duties. 





$AN FRANCISCO MINES OF 
* © FAVOURABLE RESULTS 


~The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo; in London 
MrC. T. Pott, the chairman, iding. 
The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with “the report’ and 
accounts : — 
in. considering. the. year’s work, stock- 
holders should bear in. mind that we opetated 
for only ten months of the yeary shat we 
milled but 450,000 tons against 569,000 tons 
im@the previous year and that we had to 
absorb nearly $400,000 of loss—being the 
cash. cost of a two months’ strike of  work- 
men. Bearing this in mind, 1 think you wil 
agree that the results compare favourably 
with the year before. 
The gross. operating .profit, is, £573,000, 
against £615,000, and the net surplus is 
000, against £166,000. Your directors 
have placed £50,000 to exploration and 
ent reserve ‘and recommend 
Myment of a dividend of 2s. per unit. The 
fC profits will strengthen the com- 
te cash resources, which are increasingly 
ung called 59m to finance our stock of 
metals at rising, prices. 
We labour under the ‘burden of a system 
@ Mexican taxation. involving taxes on 
Wehue regardless of profitability. Labour 
Through- 





ility 
be difficult.’ 


ae om your willingly concen- 
development with 


‘wil 
s severe. reduction of our broken 
Me teserves. We have. now been able to 
our broken. ore to a: comfortable ton- 
and for the current year we are under- 
™@ much incressed development pro- 
mme. Development is giving encourag- 
Jesults on all our main veins. 
“#88 report was adopted. 
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¢ CHEMICAL) INDUSTRIES, 


» oe LIMITED... 


PROGRESS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
was held in London, on the 8th insiant, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.BE., D.CL., 
LL.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
mae circulated with the report for the year 


Twelve months ago the company was just 
emerging from the toils of war production, 
but within the year reconversion to the manu- 
facture of materials for peace-time needs was 
completed. Increasing time and energy were 
devoted to the service of our customers and 
to the adaptation of products and processes 
developed in war-time to the changed 
requirements of industry and the community. 

The company is continuing to play its 
part in the drive for hi ion. The 
demand for chemicals of all kinds and in 
particular for plastics and dyestuffs has been 
pressing. Important contributions have been 
made to the housing programme, including 
aluminium light alloy sheets for the preé- 
fabricated houses erected by the Aircraft 
Industries’ Research Pape setion on Hous- 
ing, and light alloy sinks, draining boards, 
cupboards and furniture. ‘The need for an 
increased output of food has called for greater 
supplies of fertilisers and pesticides. More 
explosives and explosives accessories for in- 
dustrial use were produced in 1946 than in 
any previous year in the history of the 
company 


EFFECT OF SHORTAGES 


In many cases, unfortunately, our ability 
to supply: felt short of owing to 
Shortages of materials and manpower, the 
latter being accentuated by the difficulties of 
finding housing accommodation in most areas 
ofthe country. The transport situation is 
also @ source of anxiety to the company, 

The ‘greatest impediment, however, to 
bringing output to its maximum is the grave 
shortage of coal. I deplore the spectacle of 
the’ country’s very survival being imperilled 
by lack of a vital commodity in which the 
country abounds but which is not being 
made available in stfficient quantities to 
industry and°to the community. In‘ order 
to limit the tncertainty of our coal supplies 
in future years we have decided, in consul- 
tation-‘with the Government Departments 


of our output; in spite of ‘the increase in 
operating costs which will necessarily follow. 


FACTORS RETARDING PROGRESS 


Shortage’ of ‘materials, particularly of 
stainless and other sheets, is a major limiting 


the number of engineers and draughtsmen 
required. ‘Fhe task of ng arrears of 
work in the modernisation and improvement 
of our manufacturing progress has continued 
and, in addition, considerable exploratory 
work ‘has been undertaken which it is 
expected will lead to new and ‘profitable 


research and development—is_ the addition, 
during the last two years, of fifty important 
dyestuffs to the company’s manufacturing 


range. 

We considered the importance’ of © auto- 
matic plant-controls to be so great that a 
complete survey of the instrument-making 
industry was undertaken during. 1946, in 
collaboration with other major users. 

OVERSEAS DEMAND 

The overseas demand for the company’s 
cts remained high’ “the year, 
, —_- ad ot) ~ anaes could 
not taken owing to. shortage supplies 
and the heavy home demands, cially 
those of other exporting sadaatties, tos the 
products of the company. Neveretheless, 
the total of the company’s export business 
during 1946 exceeded both in volume and 

in value that for the previous year. 

The total sales value of exports in 1946 
was £32,300,000, which compares with a 
figure of £11,800,000 in 1938: -Throaghout 
the year, however, the difficult coal situation 
has cast a shadow.,.over. the , company’s 
export prospects, and early. in the autumn 
it ‘became clear that it would be necessary 


time when the world is.crying out for our 
goods we are unable to. take the. fullest 
vie advantage of the position to estab- 
ish ourselves firmly in export markets 
against the time- when competition is once 
again severe. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The accounts mark the cornpletion of the 
first twenty years of the company’s existence. 
You wilk agree, I feel sure, that the com- 
pany’s present: reserve and liquid “position 
and its general, financial strength testify to 
the striking s, that has been made 
in that period. The netincome brought to 
credit in the company’s profit and loss 
account is £7,171,109, compared with 
£4,770,062 for 1945. In deciding to recom- 
mend on this occasion a bonus of 2,per 
cent. to the ordinary stockholders. in addi 
tion to a total ordinary dividend of 8 per 
cent., the directors have been influenced by 
several factors. tee 

ided- we can get the coal we need, 
your company will be able to contribute much 
towards the rebuilding of Britain’s prosperity, 
Tt remains the company’s policy to keep 
ptices ‘at a fair and teasonable level, but 


although we have tried to counteract the in- | 


creasing costs ‘of materials and services by 
greater efficiency in production, some in- 
creases in prices to our customers have been 
and will be. inevitable. 


NEED FOR RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


I view with concern the effect of controls 
upon industry. I suggest that the Govern- 
ment should now: reviewall controls with a 
view to eliminating those in which the -de- 
tailed eae ee ae pt Re 
portion to ts accruing from 
comtrol. I'am not asking for wholesale 
removal of controls, because in the present 
state of the country many of them must 
a eaetinre aieniAchepeneeenenniatr 
conunuance rev 
those. which are. absolutely essential should 
be retained. ; 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ‘ASSURANCE 


227th ANNUAL REPORT 


LORD BICESTER’S ADDRESS 


The following is a semmary of the address 
given by the Right Honourable Lord Bicester, 
Governor of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
at the annual general court held at the office 
of the corporation, Royal Exchange, London, 
E.C.3, on the 2nd instant. 

The life department issued 5,200 policies 
for sums assured amounting to £4,193,319 
and the total premium income at £1,558,038 
was some £94,000 higher than the previous 
year. The death claims paid are around 
£60,000 higher than in 1945, but are still 
well within the amount expected. The gross 
average annual rate of interest obtained by 
the life fund for the year 1946 was £4 6s. 2d. 
per cent., showing an increase over the two 
previous years. 

During the war years almost the entire 
new resources of insurance companies were 
invested in British Government securities. In 
our own case the proportion of gilt-edged 
to other types of investment rose during that 
period from 15 per cent. to around 38, per 
cent. of our life funds. Although much of 
this money was invested on a 3 per cent. 
basis, if 2} per cent. is to be the rate on 
which furure Government borrowing is based, 
then, over the years to come, the overall 
yield on funds such as ours must be adversely 
affected Your directors are naturally watch- 
ing this position very closely, and are plan- 
ning the corporation’s investment policy 
towards mitigating the effects of the current 
financial position. We are determined, how- 
ever, not to depart from the principle that 
the security of the funds we hold ih safe 
keeping for our policy holders must be the 
paramount consideration. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Our fire department has once more pro- 
duced a good account. The premium income 
increased during the year to £2,372,063, the 
first time in the history of the corporation 
that the figure. has exceeded £2,000,000. 
The progressively high values of buildings 
and commodities of every description lead me 
to stress once more the need for adequate 
protection, and we are continuing to bring 
to the notice of our policy holders throughout 

_ the world the importance of increasing their 
cover to meet present-day values, in order 
to avoid disappointment in the event of loss. 

We have been able to transfer a sum of 
£181,339 from the fire account to the profit 
and joss account, and I know you will agree 
with me that this is most satisfactory. 


MARINE AND ACCIDENT 


The marine figures are again favourable. 

Our fund at the end of the year amounted to 
£1,183,355, representing a ratio of 323 per 
cent. to the premium income. Your directors 
have again decided to transfer the sum of 
£75,000 to the profit..and loss account. 
_ In our accident account the nett premium 
income of £1,548,639 is the highest in the 
history of this department. Each section of 
the business has increased, but the greatest 
expansion is shown in the motor vehicle de- 
partment where our experience, in common 
with other companies, has been yery far from 
favourable owing to the ever increasing cost 
of ‘alf ‘classes of claims. As a result of the 
year’s operations we afe able to transfer 
£81,234 to the profit and loss account. 


The interest income, after deduction of 
tax, amounts to £196,468, which is nearly 
£37,000 more than the figure of last year, 
the increase being principally due to the 
reduction in the rate of income tax. Trans- 
fers from the departmental trading accounts 
to the profit and loss account amounted in all 
to £348,493, as compared with £443,675 
twelve months ago, and there is also the 
second instalment of life profits for 1941/5 
amounting ta £46,745. The balance of the 
year’s working, namely, £320,241, has been 
carried to the profit and loss appropriation 
account, and with the balance from last year’s 
account of £376,114 gives a total of £696,355. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated accounts and balance 
sheet, which summarise the results of the 
Royal Exchange Group of companies, are 
made out on the same lines as were first 
adopted in 1945. Your will see from the con- 
solidated profit and less account that, after 
making provision for United Kingdom taxa- 
tion of £333,000, there was a surplus of 
£442,444. The nett interest is £307,384. 
The nett cost of the dividend for the year 
is £182,296, and after press of this divi- 
dend, the profit. and loss appropriation 
account shows a balance of £1,104,689, which 
represents an increase of £260,148 as com- 
pared with last year. 


You will notice that the combined holding 
of the group in British Government Securities 
stands at a slightly increased figure on that of 
the previous year. The figure of £6,688,795 
covers, of course, our holdings on general 
account only. If to this is added the almost 
identical figure of £6,693,733 held by our 
life fund, together. with approximately 
£330,000 held on our annuity fund, and 
around £1,100,000 the holding of the British 
equitable life fund, you get a combined total 
approaching £15,000,000. In comparing this 
with the figure of £45,707,602 representing 
the combined assets of the group, it will be 
seen that holdings in British Government 
Securities constitute nearly one-third of the 
ee tice rane of interest now received on 

¢ part of our investments is a meagre 
one ; nevertheless I doubt very much, in 
view of the pending diminution in the volume 
of other securities quoted on the, Stock Ex- 
change, whether it =— have been possible 
to reinvest any portion of this 
sssgnnae to produce a more generous 
yield. 

Your court of directors, after having given 
careful consideration to the figures and the 
results which I have just given to have 

ar to paya divi- 
dend of 20 per cent., making 35 per cent. for 
the year. 


BENEFIT OF TEAMWORK 


There is perhaps little to be gained in 
stressing the difficulties encountered during 
the past twelve months ; what matters most 
is the spirit in which they were met. Accord- 
ingly I would once again emphasise the great 
benefit we have reaped from the team work 
and co-operation that has always been in 
isation. : 

I am stire, therefore, it will be your wish 
that I shall, on your behalf, extend our con- 
gratulations and thanks to our general 
manager. executive, and staff ; and to our local 
boards and agents both in this country and 
abroad for the valuable setvices they have 
rendered during the year under review, I 
know you would also like similarly to express 


our appreciation of the excellent work d 
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by the directors, executive, 
exsotiated comipenies, and ‘staf? of ‘our 


To conclude my remarks I want 

this: The corporation is now in its 2000 
year and there have been many periods 
during its bistory when the outlook both 
at home abroad has been far from 
bright. At such times those in control of 
our undertaking perhaps may have pondered 
whether opportunities for further Progress 
might be denied them. Clearly they sur. 
mounted their difficulties, and in spite of all 
the problems inseparable from the ; 
times I am confident we shall do likew 
and that in the years to come the measure 
the corporation and its associated companies 
will be even greater than it is to-day when 
its total assets exceed £45,000,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





SOFINA REPORT 
INCOME SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER 


The following data are extracted from the 
report submitted by the board of directors 
to the shareholders’ meeting of April 24th. 

In December last, the capital of the com- 

y was from 120,000,000 to 

35,000,000 francs by means of the i 
reserve of 200,000,000 francs ae on 
December 31, 1945, and by transferri 
15,000,000 francs from reserve fund 
tax provision. 420,000 ordinary shares were 
issued enjoying the same rights as the then 
existing Srey shares yin that they 
c rights to participate in the com $ 

rohts only as from the financial varie 

aes of the new share-warrants has 
been delayed by printing difficulties and 
ns circumstances beyond the company’s 
con 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1946, 
shows an increase of about 200,000,000 francs 
under the heading “Holdings.” This in- 
crease reflects notably the constitution of 
American subsidiaries with a view to new 
activities in the Western Hemisphere. 


Income was substantially higher than in 
1945 ; however, general expenses also i 
net 


General conditions remain uninviting for 
new ventures despite the sing call for 
reconstruction work thro the world. 
A company such as is therefore 
obliged to maintain an attitude of waiting, 
while retaining ample reserves so as to be 
ready to proceed with new investments 4s 
soon as the situation is ified. 


members than it suffers from the im 
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pent of others. Consequently adjustments 
ye required in order to restore the world’s 
capacity to produce and to bana 

this capacity ity with the aid of technical pro- 
gress achieved while the havoc of war was 


“In each of its aspects saving has un- 
merits. Yet even in countries 
where the means of production are not 
nationalised we find a tendency to regard 
individual saving as less useful than in times 
by: the state, it is held, will provide 
for the needs of each and everyone. More- 
over, old prejudices against saving have been 
revived and have again come into fashion: 
the complaint is, in substance, that saving 
reduces consumption, which is the essential 
condition of immediate well-being. Again, 
in their anxiety to satisfy pressing demands 
and under-estimating the utility of private 
svings—except in the form of loans to the 
sate—governments are impeding by their 
fiscal policies the accumulation of such 
savings.” 





Translations of the Report and Supple- 
ment are obtainable from Electric and Rail- 
way Finance Corporation Limited, Claridge 
House, 32, Davies Street, London, W.1. 


DUBARRY PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RELIEF FROM BURDEN OF E.P.T. 
POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of the Dubarry 
Perfumery Company, Limited, was held on 
the 22nd ultimo at Brighton. 

Mr Kilby Pears (chairman and managing 
director), presiding, said that 1946 had —— 
beset with innumerable difficulties which had 
been successfully surmounted. 

The company had paid or reserved for 
Excess Profits th £249,714, a notable 
whievement when the entire capital of the 
or oy is only £200,000. 

ali the British joint stock companies 
wmiributed on a similar scale, E.P.T. en 
have defrayed three-tenths the cost of the 
St years’ war. 





E.P.T. REFUND 


‘Refund of E.P.T., estimated at £45,861, 
subject to income tax, will be paid on the 
condition that it is “ploughed back” into 
the . a stipulation which will ulti- 
ee gcund i to the greater benefit to 

iders than an immediate distribu- 
ton as increased dividend. 


ML FACTORIES AND BUILDINGS FREEHOLD 


The factories appear in the balance shect 
tt actual cost of erection and are freehold ; 


their market value to-day would be conserva- 
Valued at three times their cost. 

f exists for extension of the fac- 

bs ng soon as building facilities are 





THE ‘UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


SIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of oes of 
The Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
teld:"Ga the Th insuae Sir A Shove bios. 
land, Bt, M.C. D.L., Chairman of the 

in the chair 


"Chaicogan, in the course of his 
speech, said that it would have been observed 
from the accounts that the balance sheet 
total had now reached £78,000,000, an in- 
crease of £9,200,000 over last lee teat atone 

is was chiefly accounted for Orie ton con- 
tinued increase in the amount et deposits, 
which at ree, were £7, oe mee 
than last year. The volume of 
note circulation continued to cata, wads at 
£6,600,000 showed an increase of £977,000. 
On the assets side cash and money at Call 
amounted to £17,170,000, an increase of 
£945,000. Bills under discount at £1,614,000, 
which included ,000 British Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills, were practically the 
same as last year, but their holding of Trea- 
sury deposit roy a: £6,500 showed 
an increase of £1,500,000. ese liquid 
resources in all, to 25,284,000, 
or 35 per cent. of their liability on deposits 
and au in circulation, British Govern- 
securities stood in the books at 
{373 370,000, an increase of £3,870,000 dur- 
ing the year under review. 
For some years the steady decline in bank- 
_ ——— had been a matter of concern 
weet rm esented difficult problems in re- 
aaa to Temunerative employment of a 
suitable proportion of their funds.’ As had 
been mentioned a year ago, however, there 
were indications that demands for banking 
accommodation were growing, and they were 
very pleased to record that their loans and 
advances at £10,670,000 showed a satisfac- 
tory increase of £2,280,000. ‘There was no 
doubt that the continuance of the uncer- 
tainty in regard to the restrictions to be laid 
upon private enterprise was certain to place 
a definite check on borrowing for the pur- 
poses of reconstruction and the development 
of new undertakings. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit for the year amounted to 
£339,000. an increase of £7,500, compared 
with last year, and this was arrived at after 
mobing full provision for taxation and for 
all ee ond eee: debts, A sum of 


oe restrictions Se still. ¢ cated | in eo 
pesgere outlays, it had. been thought 
nation allocate £30,000 for deferred 
repairs and renewals, as against the sum of 
£20,000 provided last year. The directors 
again recommended that a sum of £40,000 
be set aside in respect of their li for 
pensions and allowances, After sony Dag effect 
to these allocations and ponies 
dividend of 18 per cent. 
the board, the catry-forward 6 poner yer wy 
to £160,000, an increase of £3,000, 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook to-day must cause concern 
to everyone who appreciated ‘the facts. The 
dislocation in our affairs caused by war had 
been far greater than the visible signs sug- 
gested, and had disrupted both our external 
and internal position. The most serious 
aspect of.our national position to-day was 
that the extreme ering tae the See was 
not generally and a strong feeling 
of complacency was more apparent than .a 
due Ps taunt our. present - day 


At present we were livi 
the proceeds of our loans 
and Canada. A year ago we were awaiting 
the outcome of the negotiation, for the 
American Loan. To-day grave concern was 
expressed that this facility was being expended 


on credit; on 
the U.S.A. 
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, Pepeciel Phat Dobos Sak doses beounht brought 


about chiefly by the effect of the rise in 
commodity prices, through the drain of our 
commitments in Germany and because of our 
failure to our exports this year at 
the rate attamed in 1946. There was no 
Bs yt gt ol meg hon Be Mn 
rebuild our export trade, not only to the 
volume of 1938 but to 75 per cent. above 
that level and do this before our credits 
were exhausted. Not only s0, we siust direct 
our exports in such a way that the “hard 
serine wal provid "Tn ke, 
unts was provi n this, so we 
had been fess successful than our situation 
required. The time was short—the task was 
a heavy one—and if we failed to sucteed 
we would ‘be unable To sustain even our 
ane standard of living. 
we ‘were to compete successfully in 
foreign markets—and that was essential for 
our existence—it was for costs of 
suadeihion:-si te Abt be aueaianene ini 
Towards ‘that end it would'seem: that our 
resources man-power matefials must 
be marshalled to obtain the maximum pro. 
ductivity and that could only be achieved 
by giving industry as much freedom as pos- 
sible from controls and on the assumption 
that the Government was prepared to devote 
more time to administration rather than to 
the introduction of legislative measures. 
position was grave but, as already 
mentioned, it did not oven to be generally 
understood. The people of this country 
had never failed to rise to the occasion in 
perilous times nor to react to a plain state- 
ment of fact. There was ‘great meed today 
for real leadership to bring home to every- 
one the seriousness of our economic position. 
Given that leadership we could overcome our 
difficulties, 

The facts of our national economic posi- 
tion were clear and inescapable. . The 
demands on the people of this country after 
six years of war were severe. There never 
had been more need ." concentration on our 
essential difficulties, for and 
hard work among all classes to overcome 
them and for national leadership to direct 
our efforts. 

The report was unafiimously adopted and 
a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum declared. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 
LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
111th ANNUAL REPORT 


In a statement circulated with the 111th 
annual report of The Liverpool and London 
and. Globe ROTA ep Limited, the 

chairman, Mr P. England, said _ that 
British Insurance had continued to maintain 
its contribution to. the country’s economic 
well-being, without the need. to import or 
use raw materials or Pca any appreciable 
—— sesame eae 
See ro. eal re-establishing 
res in ed meee) in 1946 


business . was € 
Islands, me Kong, Indo-China, 
Malaya 

Total fire, cake and marine f pesca. 
at £14,503,788—a record Sion showed a 
rise of £3,294,859 over Usderetiice 
profit. was £306,712, 

General expenses represented 16.19 per 
cent. of .Premiums. 

Life new business at £4,042,000 was over 
£2,100,000 ent and onan a. new 


record, 


Fire pi 
highest ners aT etn [4.44 441 ss 
Accident premiums at 660,01 7—an- 
cane record—compared wie £5,846,805 in 


Martine premiums were at £931,014. 
The dibectarl So erat dividend 


of 13s. 64, making 27s. per sbire ts tax, 
for 1946. 


ee aoe Fe 
So aa a al A r 5 aia ore 
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FORD MOTOR’ COMPANY, | LIMITED 


STEADY INGREASE IN PRODUCTION 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
was held on the 8th-instant in London. . In 
the course of his statement to stockholders 
the chairman, The Rt..Hon. Lord Perry 
said : — 

It is with the deepest regret that we have 
to record the death of our Founder, Mr. 
Henry Ford. ‘ 

He was a man not only admired and res- 
pected, but. beloved by everyone who came 
into contact with him. His was a person- 
ality so well-known throughout the. world 
that everyone is acquainted with his life and 
career. By his genius the world-wide. Ford 
organisation was created and built. . This 
company is only one of the many establish- 
ments which demonstrate and record the 
results of his activities as a world citizen. In 
mest countries on every continent, factories 
bearing his name stand as permanent monu- 
ments not only to. his reputation and 
achievements as a pioneer, but of his service 
to mankind. We mourn his loss and sym- 
pathise deeply with his family. 

Our sincere wish is that his grandson—Mr 
Henry Ford II, President. of Ford. Motor 
Company of U.S.A., and a director of this 
Company—may enjoy strength to enable 
him to sustain the heavy responsibilities 
which are his. Already, at. a young age, he 
is recognised by his countrymen as one 
the outstanding figures in American industry, 
and is esteemed for-his ability, courage and 
human understanding. 


AN INCESSANT STRUGGLE 


During 1946 we had an incessant struggle 
to secure steady imcrease in production. 
Within limitations imposed by shortages ot 
material and labour we have not been un- 
successful. Towards the end of the year 
our volume of output compared favourably 
with pre-war achievements, but, as the 
allocation of steel and other materials was 
then restricted by the Government, our pro- 
grammes have had to be curtailed and the 
situation has, at times, been extremely 
serious. 

However, in terms of value, after adjusting 
price levels, the year’s turnover was a peace- 
time secord. Whilst this is samething which 
warrants a justifiable pride, yet it 1 small 
consolation t0 the yast number of our poten- 
tial customers, at home abroad who are 
chafing at long delays in delivery Of vehicles 
and tractors. 

I believe it to be accurate to state that 
there is genuine unsatisfied demand in our 
own country today for at least half a million 
new cars. Unfortunately, there 1s very little 
prospect of the indu being capable of 
satisfying this demand within any reasonable 
time. ; A 

During the twelve months under review, 
after exporting at Government instigation 
approximately’ one half of its passenger car 
production, the motor industry produced for 
the home market only 118,794 cars. We are 
told that because of reduced steel allocation 
it may not be possible to maintain even that 
small production during 1947. On the other 
hand, from certain Ministerial pronounce- 
ments, it is to be inferred that H.M: Govern- 
ment will press for the export of a greater 
proportion of motor vehicles. Whether or 
not Government mismanagement of the 
nation’s labour and commerce is blameworthy 
for this state: of affairs, I desire to assure 
everyone concerned that our company has 
done and is doing everything in its power 
to increase production and make a maximum 
contribution to the satisfaction of domestic 
needs for transport. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


_ Tt is worthy of record that our company 
is, I believe, the only large producer who 
has not increased post-war retail prices. 
Tn reporting to you on this matter I do 
not intend to commit the company to any 


guarantee in this regard for the future, but, 
even should it involve incurring temporary 
loss, your directors hold the firm opinion 
that the best policy is to keep consumer 
prices as low as possible. 

In January, 1946, the average delivery of 
tractors was 85 per day; by the end of the 
year the daily output was 110, and at the 
present time, this figure ha» been largely 
exc 

At the outbreak of war in 1939, the tractor 
“population” of this country was 55,000, 
of which approximately 60 per cent. were 
Fordsons. By last year the numbers had 
risen to 225,000, which approximately 
80 per cent, were Fordsons. So soon as the 
present exceptional demand for tractors for 
the home market is satisfied we look forward 
to a large expansion of overseas business 
in this department. 

Tn conjunction with Ransomes, Sims and 
Jefferies, Limited, of Ipswich, we are pro- 
ducing at our Leamington foundry a range 
of mounted implements for use with Ford- 
son tractors. 


EXPORT TRADE 


We shipped during 1946 to 125 ports 
throughout the world automobile products 
to the value of £6,558,064. For same 
period our tractor and agricultural imple- 
ment exports were £1,995,44]1, or a total 
overseas trade of £8,553,505. 

In the field of industrial relations I am 
happy to say that the revised negotiating 
machinery set up last year has overcome 
successfuily the -inevitable minor strains. 
There has been no serious stoppage of work 
because of industrial disputes. 

An adyance in productive efficiency of our 
personnel has been achieved, bur the im- 
pouneeens ‘Was not as thorough as we had 
oped. With a greater sense of urgency and 
petsonal responsibility brought . home to 
each one of us by the tragic events of the 
past few months, I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve we shall achieve and surpass standards 
of which we showed ourselves capable in 
pre-war days. 

Early this year we purchased the entire 
share capital of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Com- 
pany, Limited, who have supplied us with 
wheels and other essential components for 
the past 15 years. 

Associated ‘Companies have made good 
progress in their pre-war markets. 

It gives me great pleasure to announce 
that the Rt. Hon, Lord Airedale, D.S.O., 
M.C., whose wise counsel on our board has 
been a source of strength ever since the 
formation of the company has been appointed. 
deputy chairman. This, I may say, is a 
formal recognition of a function which he 
has, in fact, filled for some time past. 

There is one other change which I bring 
to your notice. Sir Stanford Cooper has 

managing director in order to 
take from my shoulders much of the burden 
of co-ordinating the activities of our Asso- 
ciated Companies in Europe and Africa, Sir 
Stanford will, of course, remain on the board 
of directors, and his essential duties of 
supervi the financial and accountancy 
aspects our business will continue as 
heretofore.; _., 
, .. COSTLY EXPENDITURE 
Before long considerable’ sums will have 


to be expended on buildings, ma 3 
equipment and wols-for proticing u scx 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE. 


MR A. WALLACE COWAN’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and forty-second ; 
general mecting of this Company, wes at 
in organ ada the 8th instant, : 

The Ct » Mr.° A. Wallace Cowan, 
J.P. in moving the adoption of the Report 
said : — 

The net..new life assurances issued 
1946 amounted Re 184,110, the aaa 
thereon being {°% "505, of which £21] 
were single premiums. ‘The amount of the 
new life assurances constitutes a record for 
waesoeet ied for 1946 

c amounted to 
£197,090, the lowest total since 1926, a5 
compared, with £245,530 for 1945. 

e average net rate of interest earned 
for the year 1946 on the Life Assurance 
Fund was £3 2s. 11d. per cent. 

We are paying an Interim Bonus of £1 per 
cent. per annum in respect of each year’s 
premium due and paid since 31st December 
1944 under ordinary participating policies 
ee claims by death or maturity during 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1946 was 
£1,429,037, which largely exceeds the record 
figure of the previous -year-of £1,206,265. 
The. balance carried to profit and loss 
account for 1946 was £21,200, compared 
with £19,009 in 1945. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the year 1946 
showed a considerable advance at £1,064,359, 
compared with £690,310 for the previous 
year. The 1946 income is a record for the 
company, and, following the lead of the fire 
department, now exceeds £1,000,000. The 
balance carried to t and loss account 
for 1946 was £33,336, compared with 
£12,359 in 1945. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The account continued satisfactory, and a 
sum of £70,000 has been transferred tothe 


coon loss account, leaving the fund at 
594,859, which is 254 per cent. of the pre- 
mium income with 250 per cent. 
for the previous year. Out of the £70,000 
transferred approximately £50,000 is re- 
quired to cover the income tax and N.DC. 
liability on the profit of the 1944 under- 
writing account now closed for taxation 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME . 


The premium income for the above- 
mentioned departments was £3,411,968. 
ding figure for 1945 was 


The correspon 
foeTOb i>. The increase for 1946 was, 


erefore, £625,933, being 22.4 per cent. — 
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ARMY: AND ' NAVY STORES, 
ory) LIMFFED », e: 


INSISTENT DEMAND 


seventy-fifth annual general meeti 
tJ Army and Navy Stores, Limited, as 
‘on the 7th instant, in 
General Guy Dawnay, CB 
aoa teks mane eed 
ts from g 
ee rn 1,107,322 and the ex- 


ag 


sources amounted to 
ases t0 £620,017, leaving a balance of 
1905, or £26,803 more than in the 


ar. They recommended a 10 per 
. ‘i end, plus a bonus of 10 per cent,, 
less tax. 
the gross profit was approxi- 
00,000 higher than last year, ex- 
penses had increased by no less than £73,542, 
wd the tendency was for expenses to rise 
gil further this year. Purthermore, on a 
variety of goods the margin profit 
to retailers had recently been. re- 
and a greatly inctrea turnover 
sbe needed to counteract those two 
features, Whether the _ increased 
would materialise remained to be 


B 


a 


Ti 


The demand for supplies was as insistent 
sever, but the company was far from hav- 
ing a suificiency of goods to meet it, and the 
immediate outlook in that respect was not 
eouraging. Supplies were not as readily 
walable as they were last year. The short- 
ws were attributed by the manufacturers 
io the recent stoppages through the cuts in 
power; they might be made good, but he 
peatly doubted it. 


They had, however, sources of revenue 
wher than from the sale of goods. From 
the figures before them, they would be able 
w see that last year those other sources 
mounted to no less than £115,460, an in- 
aese of £25,702 over the previous year 
ad he had no doubt those figures of mis- 
cllaneous revenue would show a further 
gvance during the current year. That 
venue would act as a most useful “buffer” 
nthe event of any setback in their normal 
tail business. The figure of £115,000 was 
quvalent to 14 per cent. on their issued 
apital, The return from their investments 
iene amounted to 4 per cent. on their issued 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


The iaeation presented by the meranis 
Wis; a-satisfactory year’s operation of their 
hme business, with warning signals ahead 
Mrespect of rising expenses, uncertainties 
itout the prospects of replenishing their 
wocks of goods for sale, shortages of mer- 
ei -y curtailment ae peas margins, 
over all, a very strong financial position 
fm which to ast whatever the future. 
curse of events might bring forth, He would 
take no prophecies about the future; but he 
it say that during the first fourteen weeks 
the current financial year results had been 

try satisfactory. 
Over the years considerable amounts had 
tt accumulated out of profits and used 
» the company’s capital resources 
i istri the stock- 


at 
ae &% 


The feport was adopted. | 


The annual general Court ‘of the Londén 
Assurance will be held at 1, King William 
Street, London, E.C., on the 28th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf 
Hambro, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The purpose of the extraordinary general 
Court following the annual general Court is 
the passing of a resolution modifying the 
present regulation dealing with the qualifica- 
tion for the office of director, reducing it from 
400 to 100 ordinary shares. With regard to 
the life department, our mew actuary in his 
first completed year is responsible for a record 
in two directions—the volume of net new life 
business, which at £3,717,178 is a record in 
the history of the corporation, and the fact 
that for the first time the annual premium 
income exceeds {1,000,000. ‘I'he net interest 
yield has improved from £2 19s. 3d. per cent. 
to £3 2s. 4d. per cent. Expenses of manage- 
ment amount to 15.87 per cent. of the annual 
premium income. Claims by déath and 
maturity show an increase. The life fund 
increased by £289,352 and stood at Decem- 
ber 31st at £13,266,878. 


In the fire Pepeseaens net premiums in- 
creased by £661,273, showing a total of 
£3,809,463.. The amount transferred to 
profit and loss account is £135,802, or 3.6 
per cent. of the income, compared with 5.9 
per cent. in the previous year. - In the acci- 
dent department the account shows an 
increase in premium income of £282,386, the 
total being £1,829,425. Costs are 49.1 per 
cent., compared with 46.9 per cent. Commis- 
sion and expenses at 33.4 per cent. show an 
increase from 32 per cent. The amount 
transferred to profit and loss account is 
£190,358, being 10.4 per cent. of the premium 
income compared with 15,7. 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


Both fire and accident departments are 
going through a difficult transitional phase 
due to world conditions generally, quite 
apart from the phase from war to peace, 
though of course due to the war. Our ex- 
petience during the year in the United 
States, Canada and Australia has been very 
disappointing. In my view there will be a 
period of some years before underwriting 
gets on a level keel.. Motor business occa- 
sions us continuing concern. The _ position 
seems to be that rates are going to follow 
experience rather than the reverse during the 
next few years. Increasing costs of spare 
parts seriously affect the accident damage 
section and equally seriously is the third- 

section affected by continuously in- 
creasing awards and damages. 

‘The marine insurance Poot is a bright 
feature of our operations. Premium income 
at £1,;755,515 shows an increase of £216,262. 
Losses show a percentage of 54.1 e. cent. 
compared with 54.6 per cent. e have 
thought it wise to make a transfer to reserve 
for taxation of £500,000. There is a e 
transfer of £250,000 to profit and loss 
account. This leaves the marine fund at 


The total oss noe from all de- 
‘was 1 » am increase 
1,253,310 Taking the of © the 
accounts by and large, you will er 
jevement during a period which 
ee i mot only in the transaction 





ARGUS, PRESS HOLDINGS, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 

The » t * > 

of the Argus Press Holdings, Limited, was 
held in London, on the 7th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 


circulated statement of the ‘chairman, Sir 
Herbert Brent Grotrian, Bt., K.C. 

As in previous years I will deal first with 
accounts of the Argus Press, Limited, 
gross profit, including interest and dividends, 
after charging working expenses, amounts to 
£161,876, compared. with £145,428 for the 
previous -year. 

Ample provision for depreciation of plant 
and machinery has again deen made, the 
total involved over the. whole group amount- 
ing to £21,743 for the year. under review. 


OPERATING COMPANY’S DIVIDEND 


The net. profit for the twelve. months 
ended December 31, 1946, after providing 
for directors’ — depreciation and_ taxation, 
amounted to £8 $44; the balance brought 
forward was £84859, making a total avail- 
able of £165,703... After allowing for the 
Preference dividend the balance was £156,967. 
Out of this balance an interim dividend of 
10 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary shares, 
amounting to £13,750 net, has already been 
paid and it is proposed to pay.a final. divi- 
dend of 21 per cent., less tax, amounting to 
£28,875 net, making a total of 31 per cent., 
less tax, for the year and leaving a balance 
of £114,342 to be carried forward, against a 
corresponding figure of £84,859 for the pre- 
vious year, 

In the consolidated balance-sheet the value 
at which the goodwill of the company’s 
subsidiaries is included is £65,960. In the 
opinion of your directors, and as will be 
seen from the profits derived from them, 
the value of the goodwill of those subsidiaries 
is very considerably in excess of that figure. 

Since I last addressed vou, no relief from 
the stringent war-time restrictions has been 
granted to the publishing and — trades 
in this country. Minor variations in the regu- 
lations governing the use of paper have been 
made, but the importation of pulp and paper 
remains at the same level as for 1946. In 
the meantime, the severe reduction in fuel 
supplies:to the paper mills has brought about 
a very substantial falling off in output, the 
consequences of which cannot yet be clearly 
foreseen. 


EXPANSION POLICY JUSTIFIED 


In the cigcumstances, the improvement 
in the company’s trading results shown by 
the accounts before you is very satisfactory 
and a clear confirmation of the policy of ex- 
pansion consistently pursued by your board 
of directors. 

Turning to the accounts of the Argus Press 
Holdings, Limited, as. you. know, the whole 
of the ordimary shares of the Argus Press, 
Limited, are held by the Holdings Company. 
The receipt from the Argus Press, Limited, 
of the interim dividend amounting to 
£13,750 net, together with the final divi- 
dend amounting to 


sum. of 677. ucting fees and 
a ee Ea) and preference dividends 
for the year. (£11,086 net), there is available 
for distribution £46,844. An interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares of 124 ool ae:, 
| 12%, Sa to £13,750 net, was pai 
on October 31,, 1 There is thus avail- 
able a balance of ee tt ete 
to pay a final di 15 per cent., less 
tax, amoun’ to £16,500 net, when the 
final dividend from the Argus Press, Limited, 
carried vscemat a "i ghee bie 

$ Z 
responding figure of Heir for the : previous 
year. sbeewsil 
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BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-second ordinary meet- 
ing of British Enka, Limited, was held at the 
hall of the Charteted Insurance Institute, 
E.C.2, on the 2nd instant. Mr A. D. Car- 
michael presided, and in the course of his 
statement said:— 


The working profit for the year 1946 is 
£215,101, to which is added £2,445 interest 
earned less interest paid. After deducting 
£35,000 for depreciation of buildings, plant 
and machinery, £7,416 for directors’ fees and 
emoluments, and providing £101,553 for 
taxation, the net profit for the year is £73,577. 
Adding exchange provisions in past years no 
longer required, £25,359, gives an available 
balance of £98,936. The directors propose 
a dividend on the stock of 7 per cent., less 
income tax, amounting to £51,563. After 
charging directors’ additional remuneration, a 
balance is left to be carried forward to next 
year of £45,498. The directors consider these 
results to be very satisfactory. 


HIGHER OUTPUT 


Towards the end of the year, production 
reached in pounds weight a slightly higher 
output than in 1939, This reflects very great 
credit on the management, staff and workers, 
and has enabled us to meet the serious rises 
in cost of wages and raw materials. 


We cannot now make further increases in 
production until additional machinery is in- 
stalled, but our efforts are still directed to- 
wards increasing the general efficiency in the 
factory and overtaking arrears in repairs. 


The disposal of our production is still under 
the direction of the Board of Trade and finds 
its way into the weaving trade for ultimate 
use as rayon dresses, fabrics, furnishings, etc.; 
to the hosiery trade for underwear stock- 
ings ; to the motor trade for tyres ; and to 
the lace and elastic web trades, etc. Directly 
as yarn and indirectly as manufactured goods, 
between 30 per cent. and 40 per cent. of our 
output is ultimately exported. 


During 1946, we were able to renew tech- 
nical contacts with our parent firm, A.K.U., 
in Arnhem, and the whole of our senior staff 
and departmental heads were able to make 
most valuable visits to the various mills in 
Holland. In the autumn, the general manager 
and I and members of the technical staff 
visited the U.S.A. to study the latest types 
of rayon production. 

In February, 1947, the stringent curtail- 
ment in the supply of electric current caused 
the closing down of the whole spinning plant 
for 14 days. Normally, we work continu- 
ously day and night throughout the year, and 
this is the first time in the 21 years’ ‘history 
of the company that spinning has completely 
ceased for such a period. 


NEW POWER PLANT 


We regret to report delays in the com- 
pletion of the new power plant, which we 


had hoped would be running by this time. 
This big may not be in operation 
sent, lane. spear, ee Ses ae 
benefit during the course of the present year. 

Our other plans for increased ion 


house the new plant is now nearly ready, 
and most of the new machinery is promised 
alf of this year 
no un 

see the néw production 
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GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANX, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING— — 
MAY 5, 1947 


Extracts from the Directors’ Report. 


Chairman: C, D. Medley, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net sums assured amounted to £2,694,000 
being an increase over the previous year of 
£1,111,000. There was a profit from. mor- 
tality during the year. 

The Investment Reserve Fund of £80,000 
has been merged in the Life Assurance and 
Annuity Fund, which has increased during 
the year by £392,000 to £10,965,000. The 
net rate of interest earned on the Fund was 
£3 7s. 3d. per cent. per annum. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income showed an in- 
crease of £215,000 over the previous year, 
due largely to the re-establishment and 
extension of overseas business and to a less 
extent to increased values and new business 
at home. The loss ratio was 43.3 per cent. 
and the amount transferred to profit and loss 
£132,000. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


There was a substantial increase of 
£345,000 in the premium income for the 
year, of which a considerable proportion was 
due to the development of the business of the 
Guardian Insurance Company of Canada. 
The loss ratio was 45.8 per cent. of the in- 
creased premium income and the amount 
transferred to profit and loss after providing 
for unexpired risks, £75,000. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The increase of £131,000 in the net 
premiums in 1946 reflected the greater 
volume of goods in transit and the resump- 
tion of business in countries which were 
occupied by the enemy during the war 
years. 


The first year settlements were equivalent 
to 19.9 per cent. of the premiums for 1946, 
and the claims settled during that year in 
respect of the 1945 account and for 1944 
and previous years were less than the esti- 
mates provided for in the fund. 


After transferring £83,000 to the credit of 


rofit and loss, the amount of the Marine 
Bund stood at the end of the year at £776,000, 
equal to 154 per cent. of the premiums for 
the year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Afer providing for all taxation, includi 
that in respect of. the. profits .for —e 
and transferring £41,500 to the Staff Pension 
Fund, £25,000 to the Staff Widows’ Pension 
Scheme and £85,000 to General Reserve, and 
igo Fa the final dividend recommended 

the director of 2s, (less income tax) on 
each Ordinary and Staff Share, the balance of 
profit carried forward was £227,000. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The value of the Stock Exchange Securi- 
ties’ at December 31st last showed a sub- 


the Guardian 
be cenooncal the appreciation in the Canadian 
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- CRAVEN ‘BROTHERS: ©; 
(MANCHESTER), LIMITED 


FULL ORDER BOOK | 


MR J. R, GREENWOOD'S REVIEW 


.The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Craven Brothers (Manchester), Limited, was 
held on the 7th instant, at Vauxhall Works, 
Reddish, Stockport, Mr J. R. Greenwood 
(chairman and managing director) Presiding, 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: —~ 

The profit and loss account shows a profit 
on operations for the year of £64,044 after 
meeting all manufacturing expenses. Last 
year, the corresponding profit was £111,335, 
so that the year under review shows a reduc- 
tion of £47,291, which is perhaps not sur- 
prising, having regard to (1) the continued 
increase in the cost of labour and materials : 
(2) the shortage of supplies of all kinds ; (3) 
stoppages of work due to failure of ici 
supplies ; (4) failure to get back to the pre 
1939 tempo of working (although there is 
recently a marked improvement in this re- 
gard) ; and, (5) a shortage of skilled labour 
in all departments. The cumulative effect of 
all these difficulties is that the output of the 
works has been reduced to about 50 per cent, 
of the total capacity throughout the year, 


_ A provision of £30,000 for refund of taxa- 
tion is brought into the accounts for this year, 
making the gross profit £94,044, £15,000 i 
again provided for depreciation of fixed 
assets, and £6,105 for deferred repairs to 
buildings (nil last year), leaving a net 
profit for the year of £70,674, as i 
£73,041 last year, a reduction of 3367, 
There is no need for any particular comment 
on the items shown in the balance sheet. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 20 PER CENT 


The directors propose to pay a final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent,, making 20 per cent. 
for the year (for the fifth successive year) 
and after providing the £60,000 required for 
this dividend, there is a balance remaining 
of £10,674 (subject to directors’ fees) making 
the carry-forward to next year £186,606. 


Again I am able to inform you that the 
company has @ very full order book, and there 
is no r on in the tremendous volume of 
inquiries being received for our products 
from all over the world. Last year I stressed 
our inability to deal adequately with the 
demands, for reasons stated in my report, and 
this year I can only say there is no change 
in this position, The company has the 
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The report 
auditors, Messrs Edwin er and Cb, 
were reappointed, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS CHANGES IN DEBT (tomand 
the week ended May 3, 1947, total Nat. gore ECEIPTS Net REPAYMENTS 
sdnary revenue was £87,568,220, against | 2% Deicuse Bonds 1519 be 
a of {59,089,486 and ax Res, Certificates 13,227 ate Nat. War Bds., 





to sinking funds, £180,000. Thus, jIMSAT...005-+- 50 
iilies sinking fund allocations of Oder Daten er 
, the surplus accrued since A lst Internal........ mage 
442,649 against a deficit of 108,868,000 ee ares 731 
se the corresponding period a year ago. vanten aed {DRkas 11,995 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING ob Zh 
ees eo BAPE URE... * Including {1,420,000 paid off in maturity. 
Reveipts into the FLOATING DEBT 
(¢ thousands) tailed eis a re 
. Esti a Tee eee 
A | April | Ways and 
Revenue | mate, - e | Week | Week Treasury 
for pen ended =e mae ia THe 
. r . - Date 


etd ee heehee ender| Tap | Public 
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1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
femme Tax... - hensall 108,621| 92,677 20,308) 22,961 
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Totals... .}36442301 306, 173 292,499. 74, 501) | 90,953 ~ 44 | 290-0 | 263-6 | 170-0 | 10 3-17 58 
Issues out of the » 21} 170-0} 277+9 | 170-0} 10 3-79 41 
Exchequer to meet » 28} 310-0 | 246-3 | 170-0} 10 2-16 63 
payments Mar. 7] 170-0 | 287-0 | 170-0} 10 1-18 43 
(£ thousands) » 14} 170-0 | 273-9} 170-0] 10 1-59 61 
eens » 21 | 170-0 | 288-2 | 170-0} 10 1-29 45 
» 28} 170-0 | 296-9 | 170-0} 10 2-81 42 
Apr. 3] 170-0 | 293-9 | 170-0} 10 2-60 43 
w IL} 190-0 | 296-2 | 170-0 | 10 2-57 43 
« 18} 170-0} 280-7 | 170-0; 10 3-10 61 
25 | 160-0 | 291-8 | 160-0} 10 2-72 27 
May 2) 160-9 | 308-0 | 160-0; 10 0-8 32 
ee ications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
y, W ay, ener one Friday were 
yo. os te eae Se Bee fae at amount applied for at 


prices were 
full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday at 
17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £170 million 
Se maximum) of Treasury Bills are offered for May 9th. 
: ‘or the week ended May 10th the Banks will not be asked 
.|'556,000) 56,504 67,807! 13,005 deposits. 


for Treasury 
Sopply Services | . 2625367) 333, 195.212 62, BARIOMAL SAVINGS 


Tal Ord. Exp.. Tralee 389,594 253,018, 76,008; 59,089 
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= NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) Receipts. .... apainsoberne 
Tei Iasurance Act, 1939, Sec. 16 (3)...... 2,500 Repayments........---+ 
Pree TOS, Sec. WG... .ccccscscsecacccces 315 
= NET ISSUES nr | i eek Semin tte 
y thousand UV, an rus ' 
Reape kine , salad nok 250 Banks :— 
RIL 5 oa a ce ee eee ar a, Receipts. ....-- sneee 
Lach tade Guarantees Act, 1939, Se 4 27 Repayments .... 
wt Loans Act, 1945, Sec. 3 (1).... 2,900 
] : War Damage Conimission........ rl Net Savings ....... 
7 1946, Sec. 26 (7) Post-war Credits 230 
ot, 1935, Sec. 30 (1) 3 per, Total net, igrmanen 
MESA s Didinna a 4 cant << ok eed eawess wie 100 Interest on 
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MAY 7, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
ae eee oa Govt. aes. ll, As, 100 
p sae 789,324 Other Govt. 
Tn Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,235, = 
partment .. 68,468,509 bong Secs. 741,351 
other 
7,955 
Amt, of 
TON kes 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
112. no ie 
oz. fine). vr 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: £ £ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 311,090,660 

Rest... 6.4. 3,284,037 | Other Sees. : 

Public Deps.*. 13,013,572 | Discownts and 
Bankers..... 288,391,917 rs 
Other Aces... 96,650,038 | 44,323,250 

aap my oe pred re 58,458,509 
384,041,955 
BRR sccaces 1,020,145 
414,892,564 414,892,564 
eer vi Banks, Commissioners 
of Meteo bt ea hacen 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
({ millions) 
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GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E ’s Official buying price for 


at 172s. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3)st March, 1946 
£78,536,585 





i 


N EW ZEALAND 


incorporated with limited Labilty wa New Zealand 







Represented at over 240 points 

in New Zegland and at Melbourne, 

Victorio ; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Semea 


London Office: \= Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
1, Queen Victoria St. £.C.4. P. L. Porter, General Manager 
©. M. Samvel, Manager 





UNIVE RSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Chair of Public Administration 
tenable at the London School of Economics and Politica: Science (salary 
£1,500), Applications must be received not latér than July 3, 1947, by 
the Academic Registrar, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 
trom whom further particulars should be obtained. 











UNIV VERSITY OF LONDON 


The’ Senate invite applications for Examinerships in Economics and 
French for Intermediate Examinations in the Calendar year beginning 
Ist January, 1948. 

Applications should be sent as soon as ponathte , the External Regis- 
trar, University of. London, Senate-House, from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be cuaheee 


~ UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in Economics 
(Grade III), tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 
The appointment will date from October 1, 1947... Commencing salary 
£400 to £500 per annum, according to experience. Special qualifications in 
economic theory or modern economic history would be an advantage. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, who 
should receive applications with three references, not later than June 
7, 1947.. No. special application form is issued, 

Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 3. April, 1947, 


“THE UNIVERSITY | OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer (Grade TIT) 
in Economics, at a salary scale of £425-£25-£47§ per annum. 

Applications, stating age, academic quvalifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, should be received not later 
than June 13, 1947, by the undersigned, from whom particulars of the 
conditions of appointment may be obtained. 

April, 1947. STANLEY DUMBELL, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM—KING’S COLLEGE, 
NEWGASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 


The Council of King’s College invite applications for the post of 
Lecturer in Economics. There are three vacancies, and candidates for 
the posts should ,have special qualifications in one or other of the 
following subjects :— 

Economic History. Currency and Banking, Social Studies. 

The salary rises by annual increments of. £25 to a maximum of at least 
£800, and the commencing salaries of the successful applicants will be 
fixed-at points on that scale in acroenenee, a their qualifications and 
experience. . Duties to commence in. Octobe 

Ten copies of applications, together -with the nates of three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be submitted not later than 
June 28, 1947, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
G. R, HANSON, Registrar of King’s College, 
((APABLE and conscientious. multilingual office staff of 5, at present 


operating busy semi-official scheme, offér combined 
new or expanding’ organisation.—Box 473. sna mae i? oY 











The Univers sity, 





















TOTAL FUNDS 3 


£17,105,164 








THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1877. 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, aes, BISHOPSGATE, | LONDON, E.C.2. 


LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. arTRNnivs ANNUITY RATES. 
Total Advances upon House Property to Policyholders exceed 


TWENTY-SIX eae 


—————EEoESESESESESESESEyzyEyEyeyPSEEEy———— 
NORANDA MINES — 












$2 A _ 
DIVIDEND ‘DEND NOTICE ; 
Notice is hereby Sixep t an, interim . d of Fi , 
Cents ($:50) per shate; payable inCanatlidnlinhds, Had vod. 


declared by. the Directors of Noranda - Mines Creel 
June 16, 1947, to shareholders of record at. the 


business, May 15, 1947. 
By Order of the Board, 


Toronto, ; 
April 25, 1947. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary, ‘ 


ae 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD, 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET. MAN : 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £1 
ASSETS EXCEED - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 
(1946 Accounts) 









a 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in be 
with Limited Linbiliey cae PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. 
RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK.—CALGARY 
EDMONTON RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCR 
ATLANTIC AND NORTH-WEST RAILWAY 4 PER CENT 
MORTGAGE REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE STOCK. In pre 

for the payment of the half-yearly Lesnnee® pause on July 

on the above Stocks, the transfer books will be closed on May 

will be re-opened on Jul 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall li, London, §S.W.1, 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the General Meeting of Shareholders 
tego net, _— d'Iéna, 10 Avenue d’Iéna, Paris, on Tuesday; June 
4 7, at 

Holders of not = hoes than twenty-five shares, who are desirous of 
being present or represented at the meeting, must prove at the Head 
Office of the Company, 1, rue d'Astorg,. Paris, before 2.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, June 19, 1947, that they have deposited their shares with 
the Company or with any of the Company's a inted Agents. 

Shares may be deposited in Londen with Messrs, N. M. Rothschild 
& Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for the 


meeting. 
Le Directeur Général, MICHEL HOMOLLE. 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
VACANCY—AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS. 


lications are invited for the. post of icultural Economist on the 

Ss of the Senior Agricultural Economist in the Department of Agri- 
culture and Lands, Southern Rhodesia. 

Applicants must possess a specialised degree in Agricultural 














Economics, involving at least a four-year course of an aa 
University. Experience of investigstion= into costs of prod of 
agricultural products will be of valu 


The successful applicans will be appointed in the Junior Professional 
Officers’ Grade at a step om the salary scale, £495 by £27 10s. to £660 by 
£77 to £737 by £33 to per annum, Ts ncing salary may be. 
higher than the minimum ee to cations and practical 
experience, not exceeding four steps in the grade. Consideration will 
ane, te given to allowing steps in the svale for time spent on military 
service 

The appointment is subject to Civil Seryice rules and regulations and 
the successful epmicant will be required to serve a probationary period 
of two years before being eligible t for che er Establishment. 

Leave, travelling and — ce, ccst living, children’s = 
marriage allowances will be sub. alte and regulations of the 
Civil Service (Cost of living allowance (at Geter resent 10 per cent of the 
basic salary), marriage allowance, if applicable, at the rate of £0 
annum and children’s allowance, if reece of £24 per annum” 
each subsequent child, are payable at present, 

The successful applicant will be required 60 to furnish a 

medical certificate by a medical officer nominated by the High “commie 
sioner, London. 
pis ek ae 

£ mmissioner for ern ease, 

London, W.C.2, and com hodesia, Rhodesia H be returned to his | 

not later than June 21, 


ra SUFFOLK COAST in May and J 
Tel,.2275), recommended for soutenes and excellent food. 
fet on application. 





une. The Crown se i 





re tke 
ee Se eee see. Foctenal 84, Sanden, z= Published weekly Tre Economist Newsparer, L1., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Lena wy S. Represen ie Kinereey._ Lae , 111 Broadway, lee ten, 6 —Saturdav. May 10, 1947. 
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